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ARCHITECTURE AND EFFICIENCY.* 
By W. 8S. Purcuon, M.A. [A.], Lecturer in Architecture at the University of Sheffield. 


T is perhaps somewhat difficult at a time like the present for architects to think calmly and quietly 
about architecture, yet, when we remember that in times of peace and prosperity we have little 
time for such thought, it may be that those of us who for some reason or other are unable to 

take up military duties, and because of the War are less busy than usual, may do some little service 
for the art we love by thinking about it ; thinking first of the works of the great periods of the 
past and of the lessons which may be learnt from them, and then thinking of present-day movements 
in architecture to see whether we can separate the good from the bad in them. In speaking this 
evening on * Architecture and Efficiency * I do not, however, propose to deal other than indirectly 
with recent architecture. 

In studying the works of architecture of the past, one is driven to the conclusion that, while there 
is much that we see and realise, there is also a certain amount which seems to have escaped us. The 
famous Greek temples, for instance, are seen to possess great beauty of proportion and remarkable 
refinement of detail. We may go further, and see how from humbler efforts the masterpiece was 
gradually evolved, or, looking still more closely into Greek architecture, we discover that what are 
apparently straight lines are really remarkably delicate curves, curves which we are told look 
straighter than straight lines would. 

Having learnt so much, and possibly a little more, about Greek architecture, we then proceed 
to incorporate as many features from the Parthenon, or pe rhaps the Erechtheion, into our design 
for a pork-butcher’s shop, a cinema theatre, or a church in Hanbridge; which goes to show that we 
have not realised that the Parthenon was a remarkably efticient solution of a detinite problem. 

About 440 years B.c. a temple was required on the Athenian Acropolis. It was to be used for a 
definite purpose, it was to be built of a beautiful material. Some of the greatest artists the world 
has known were available, and long experience had shown how best the requirements could be ful- 
filled. and what could be done with such a material in such a climate. The result was the Parthenon. 
Are we really so foolish as to think that were those artists with us here to-day, with our knowledge 
plus their own art, they would try with our materials and in our climate to make a building for some 
modern purpose look as much like the Parthenon as possible ? 

* This lecture was originally given in the Firth Hall of the moditied so as to be somewhat less unsuitable fora professional 


Unive rsity of Sheftield as one of a series of public lectures (se audience, and read to the Birmingham Architectura! Associa- 
Jovina, 31st Jan. 1914, p. 202). It was afterwards slightly — tion, on 8th January 1915. 
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Let us now glance fo nent or two at some of the wonderful buildings of the Ri ns 
buildings which all who kn: hem rightly admire for their grandeur. First we will conside: th 
rectangular temple at Nimes, if the finest and best preserved of its type. With the exces tion 
of certain modifications, easons which need not be discussed here, this and many 
Roman temples follo : Greek precedent. 

But the Romans requ | types of buildings for which Greek methods would not an 
in the Colosseum, for instan vy note that, while columns and entablatures are stil! used Hey 
are Now subsidiary to the p rch constructional scheme: in the great halls of the Basi ol 
Constantine and tli ; | n which lara eas of uninterrupted floor space were required, 
massive fire-resisting groin ts, with windows introduced above the springing level, took th 
place of the timber roofs | earlier days : while the Pantheon, a great building with an intemal 
diameter of 1423 reet, Was cove} ya Vast dome with a heht-giving central opening. 

Greek plann no, | G7) struction. Was a ¢ mparatively simple matter: the Roman archi- 
teel had to strike ut onl hes When te plann ( such a building as the Baths of Carac la: 
while a glimpse at the } } Roman fora is sufficient to convince one that the skill in planning 
possessed by th \Olnan des t was not limited to single buildings, but extended to the efficient 
erouping of many. 

What, then, is the great lesson taught by Roman architecture? Is it not that for new problems 
new solutions are requ 

The text-books tell us how t] rders used by the Ronians differ from those used by the Greeks, 
the Roman Dorie column 8S «diameters high. while the Greek one is but 51, that the Romans 


» 


‘invented ” the Tuscan and Composite orders, and so on. We spend much time in studying th 


differences between Greek and Roman mouldings and ornament; in comparatively rare cases wi 
may even study from drawit complete Roman building or two; but have we really got hold 
of the fundamental lessor ight by Roman architecture—new problems need new solutions ? 
for often it is in the use of features modelled on the Greek that Roman architecture is weakest ; tli 


columns and entablatiur 


ypes and triglvphs are sometimes unreal compared with the arch, th 
vault and the dome. 
Byzantine architect is wondrously delicate carving and beautiful mosaics, but thes 


are trifles compared with its gift of the pendentive, a new solution for a new problem, the supporting 


of a dome on a square plan. The Basilica of Constantine with its groined vault was a great step, 
but Santa Sophia, Constantinop! hile similar in plan to the Basilica, is enchanted poetry compared 
to the dull prose ol the latter, not so much because of marble and mosaic. but rather because of its 
windowed dome, over 100 feet in diameter, magically poised on pendentives high over its centr 


and so giving a culminating point to the mterior. 
In the eathedrals of the Middle Ages we quite rightly admire the beautiful ornament, the stained 
class, the charming lines of the window tracery, the glorious sculptures of such buildings as Rheins 


and Amiens, and the darn th which the lofty vault of Beauvais was poised on slender supports, 
but I think we do not reah wv only dimly realise, the struggle towards perfect efficiency that was 
takine place when 1 l ! ere bene erecte 1 the attempt to make the very best building fol 
the definite purpose to which t trueture would ultimately be put. We rarely see the deeper beaut) 
which lies beneath the surfac 

lowards the end of the Rom eriod columns were used as supports for arches, as, for instance. 
in the Palace of Diocletian, at Spal ) he Karly Christian builders, who had to solve the interesting 
problem ot rapl 1] providln ‘pens buildings ton large congregations, used Roman columns 
with lmtels, or m some cas lowing the Spalato precedent, arches, to support clerestory walls 
on which rested tn r roofs, tl losseret being in many cases introduced between the column and 
arch so that a somewhat ft] r wall could be supported. In some Romanes jue and Karly Gothie 
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buillings this use of the column supporting the arch is continued, while in others the support is based 
on the more customary type of pier with half-column in front, while the Gothie capital was gradually 
evolved from the Roman Corinthian capital plus the dosseret. 

The Early Christian churches, with their long rows of columns and their timber roofs, were far 
from being entirely satisfactory, and the builders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries strove to 
produce something more efficient. They took the general scheme of the Basilican church, welded 
to it the Byzantine centralised plan, and then endeavoured to make the whole building fire-resisting. 
In carrying out these ideas numerous difficulties were encountered. and one by one surmounted, 
until at last, with a beauty clear-cut and complete as that of a Greek temple, the Early Gothic 
cathedral was produced. 

Let us glance for a moment at one or two stages in this development. A hall covered with a 
ribbed barrel vault, supported by a barrel-vaulted passage on each side, had been built by the Romans 
at Nimes, and a number of early Romanesque churches in the south of France were constructed 
with barrel-vaulted naves supported by half-barrel vaults over the aisles, as in the church of S. Sernin, 
Toulouse. ‘This method of construction allowed but little light to enter the upper part of the nave. 
The attempt was therefore made, as in the church of 5. Etienne, Nevers, to balance the barrel vault 
ou a clerestory, but, while this example still remains, many others must have collapsed. Making the 
barrel vault pointed, as at Beaune, instead of semicircular, considerably reduced the thrust, but the 
thrust was still difficult to resist, as 1t was continuous along the whole length of the vault, and applied 
at the top of the clerestory, and the latter had to be kept below the springing of the vault. 

These difficulties appear to have been realised at ‘Tournus, where a remarkably interesting 
experiment was tried. The barrel vaults instead of going along the church went across it, and were 
supported on arches which brought the thrust quite low down, and at the same time this scheme 
allowed windows to reach up to the hichest pot of the underside of the vault. 

Elsewhere, as in the nave of Vezelay, it was found, as the Romans had found long before, that 
a vroined vault allowed of a lofty light and at the same time brought the thrust low down and at 
definite points, and so the medieval builders tried various methods of constructing groined vaults 
with semicireular arches. Even over a square vaulting bay this led to difficulties ; hence the use 
of the sexpartite vault and the form used at the Abbaye-aux-Dames, Caen, in which the subsidiary 
cross-rib Carries a vertical wall; but in vaulting the irregular spaces round the apse these difficulties 
were far greater, leading, for one thing, to the use of excessively stilted arches on the shortest Span. 

It was then discovered that all these difficulties disappeared with the use of the pointed arch. 
We are told to-day that this is an ugly device, and it was possibly thought an ugly device in the 
closing years of the twelfth century, for a new form is almost always considered ugly. [t was, however, 
more suitable for the work required, more efficient ; and so those who loved the old more than the 
new, not because it was better, but merely because it was older, had to give way, as they always 
will have to give way. 

Some remarkably interesting problems had also to be worked out in connection with the sup- 
porting of these vaults. The barrel vaults over the early naves required half-barrel vaults over the 
aisles, and they also required thick walls, but the groined vaults brought their loads down on definite 
points, so that continuous thick walls were no longer useful, support being better given by boldly 
projecting buttresses and by flying buttresses carrving the thrusts over the aisles, the wall spaces 
between the buttresses becoming a glazed screen, even the triforiam being glazed in some instances. 
How fascinating becomes the history of architectural development when we think less of trifles and 
nore of essentials, when we think more of the struggle towards efficiency ! 

[ have spoken of Roman planning, and we hear much of this nowadays, but the fine manner 
in which the medieval builder solved the new problems which arose in the planning of his churches 
deserves to be remembered. The simpler plans of the earlier churches were not suitable for the needs 
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of his time, and he did not hesitate to strike out boldly on new lines. Surely the plans of the sreat 
churches at Bourges and Le Mans are fine examples of efficiency in architecture ! 

If, leaving the works of the Middle Ages, we pass on to the study of the buildings erected at a time 
when the thouchts of artists were turned to the glories of ancient Rome, we shall find that these 
buildings are not great in proportion to the extent to which they resemble the earlier masterpicces. 
One of the finest of all facades is that of the Riccardi Palace in Florence. Yet here the orders are not 
used ; while in that of the Farnese Palace in Rome the orders play quite an insignificant part. The 
Late Renaissance Santa Maria della Salute in Venice is not beautiful because parts of it are based on 


elassic precedent, but rather because it is a successful solution of an interesting problem. the 
proper connecting of an octagonal drum supporting a dome to the outer wall of an aisle which 
surrounds it. 

Gothie art had a much stronger hold in France than in Italy, but the French nobles fightmg in 


Italy towards the end of the fifteenth century brought back in their minds the glories of the new 


movement—which was, incidentally, a better way of treating the architecture of an enemy than that 


of wanton destruction. ‘The result was the architecture of Francois I., a virile combination ot Late 
French Gothic and the new ideas from Italy, a stvle which may not receive official sanction at the 
present time, but from which useful lessons can nevertheless be learnt. For during this period the 
French declined to sacrifice convenience to external effect, the general treatment of the exterior bemg 
invariably the natural result of the requirements of the building; the steep roofs and great dormers 
and chimneys are retained, while the details, far from being slavish copies of classic models, are full of 
freshness and life. 

\ time followed in France, as it followed elsewhere, during which it would seem that certain forms 
became fashionable ; not, indeed, because they were particularly suitable for the purpose to which they 
were put, but because there was excellent precedent for them ; and so we find, for example, steep roofs 
with flat pediments built in front of them. The flat pediment had been used by the ancients, and so 
Was thought a good thing in itself. Buildings had therefore to be made to fit in with the flat pediment, 
though the French designer has never really liked to abandon his steep roofs. So that while there is 
much that we can learn of quiet dignity, stateliness and repose from the Later Renaissance in 
I‘rance, there is also something which we can learn from it to avoid. 

[It was an architecture of rules and regulations, and, as there are always those who wish to break 
away from the formalities of life, so there were those who sought to break away from the bonds of 
authority in architecture, to cast away all precedent, and to start afresh. It was a foolish effort ; for, 
while precedent is a bad master, it is an excellent servant. But it must be said for the French that 
even in doing this foolish thine they did it far better than it has ever been done elsewhere, and most 
countries have tried their hands at it at one time or another. 


Let us return for a moment to the more stately work of the Later French Renaissance, and read 


in it another lesson, one we iy well take to heart ; for at this time a great step forward was taken 
towards the making, not so much of efficient single buildings, but of efficient groups of buildings. even 
efficient cities. 

The germ of this movement in I’rance may be found at a very early date, and, while naturally some 


of the finest examples of its influence are to be found in the eapital, its effect on many of the larger 
towns and cities of rane | worthy ot careful study. 
In Paris one naturally turns to the Place de la Concorde, with the bridge on the south leading to 


the Chamber of Deputies, on the east the Louvre, on the west the Champs Elysées leading to the Arc 


de Etoile, and on the north the Rue Royale leading to the Madeleine; while the view of the Panth¢éon at 


the end of the Rue Soufflot. o1 


Les Invalides, upon which several roads converge, serves to remind is 


own St. Paul’s. 


of what might be done wit! 
Leaving Paris, we may well note the excellent scheme carried out about 1750 in Orléans, a town 
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with a population of about 70,000. A bridge was built over the river, and a street made in continuation 
of this was carried through to a fine square in the centre of the town. Just before reaching the square 
a street branches off to the right to form a fine approach road to the great church, and, incidentally, 
giving an excellent view of it ; while quite near to the bridge a short street was cut diagonally, giving 
access to the market square and also giving another fine view of the church. Irom the side of the 


| central square remote from the river two fine streets branch out, one reaching another fine open space, 








and the other now leading direct to the railway station. ‘The tree-lined boulevard which surrounds 
this town, as is so often the case in French cities, is also well worthy of note. This scheme makes this 
town a very efficient one, the main buildings being easily seen and readily reached. 

We in England are usually ashamed of our railway stations, hiding them away in the slums so 
that the stranger on arrival has to wander through a mile or so of mean streets before he reaches any- 
thing of importance. In France the idea of making the railway station a worthy building and of 
putting it at the head of a main street is steadily growing—the railway station is in fact taking the 
place of the Roman archway and the medieval gateway as the modern entrance to the city. 

‘lo give one more example of town planning in France, let us take Nancy, of which we have heard 
so much recently. A comparatively small town of some 110,000 inhabitants, it exhibits some fine 
schemes of buildings and streets laid out about the middle of the eighteenth century. The Governor's 
Palace, with a space in front of it excellently treated with a hemicycle at each side, is at one end of a 
broad avenue. At the other end of this avenue is a triumphal arch giving access to a square, containing 
a central statue, and with a main road entering at the centre of each of three sides each leading to 
another fine archway. On the side opposite to the avenue from the Governor’s Palace stands the 
Town Hall. 

Surely fine buildings, well grouped and laid out with due consideration to the whole town scheme, 
are excellent examples of architectural efficiency. 

‘rom the work of the Renaissance period in England we may also learn some useful lessons. When 
Wren was asked to build some new chambers at Trinity College, Oxford, for instance, he was pressed 
to build a quadrangle. Wren realised that a quadrangle was wanted, not because it was the best form, 
but because previous chambers had been built on that plan, and he ultimately persuaded the authorities 
to accept something more efficient. Greenwich Hospital proves that Wren’s vision reached beyond 
the single buildmg. When he started here, two buildings had already been ereeted—the Queen's 
House and part of the King Charles building. While some of the buildings were designed by other 
architects, to Wren is due the credit for the scheme as a whole. But Wren could do more than the 
planning of a group of buildings, he could plan a city, and after the Fire of London, while the ruins 
were still smouldering, he prepared a remarkably fine plan for a new city. This was a splendid oppor- 
tunity, but unfortunately advantage was not taken of it, England not having realised, as even now 
England has not realised, the value of efficiency in architecture. Wren was above all a believer in this 
efficiency, no mere maker of architectural scenery, as is proved by the way in which he tackled the 
designing of the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. The interiors of his City churches also show 
that he saw clearly the problem which was put before him and then proceeded to solve it. To take 
one point only, he realised that galleries needed proper support, and provided it, as may be seen in 
the church of St. James, Piceadilly. 

Some of the men who followed Wren, notwithstanding the fine examples which already existed, 
failed to see the problem before them, or, seeing it, they shirked it. Gibbs, for instance, in St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, ran his gallery in a very haphazard fashion into the middle of the columns. 

‘This brings me to a point which [ think a very important one : it is this, if we are to benefit from 
a study of the architecture of the past we must see its failures as well as its successes. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in England and elsewhere it was seen that the 
great buildings of the past were full of beauty, but it was not always realised that a great deal of their 
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beauty was due to the fact that they were etticient solutions of definite problems—problems in which 
the local climate, the customs of the time, and the particular sites on which they were erected plaved a 


0 
considerable part. 

As a result of this lack of understanding, buildings were erected in England which were quite . 
unsuitable to the climate or to the needs of the time. Instead of seeing their own problem clearly and oxy 
trying to arrive at the most efficient solution, the architects of various revivals often neglected imipor- | i 
tant factors in their own problem in order that their building might resemble some famous masterpiece. 
Such, for instance, was the case when William Kent built a villa at Chiswick on the lines of Palladio’s ‘ 
villa at Vicenza, when Wilkins built Downing College, Cambridge, and when Inwood built the church 
of St. Paneras. Even worse is the attempt which has sometimes been made to copy not only th “s 
forms of older buildings, but also their dilapidated appearance. bole 

It is perhaps particularly important at the present time that we should realise the folly of making 
the use of a building subservient to its external appearance. ‘To Vanbrugh, for example, the appearance 
of a building was the great thing; a great impression had to be created at no matter what cost in | ;,, 
convenience ; there had to be a central block, and there had to be two wings. Luckily the house got i 
into the central block, the kitchens into one wing and the stables into another ; but, if I know anything " 
of Vanbrugh, he would cheerfully have put the stables in the middle block, the kitchens in one wing 3 
and the house in the other if he could have got a better external effect out of this arrangement. For . 
Vanbrugh in much of his work was a scenic artist first and an architect afterwards. 10 

The hero of one of the most interesting of Mr. H. G. Wells’s ingenious romances, The Time Machine. " 
invented an apparatus which enabled him to travel, not in space, but in time. We have just been en 
enabled, by means of the lantern slides, to travel through both space and time ; but, unfortunately, id 
unlike Wells’s hero, we are unabl to see clearly into the future. We can, however. look carefully int 7 
the present state of our art and try to discover how we can best help to give it a great future. 

[ know there are those who are afraid of what they call efficiency in architecture, but what the ig 
are afraid of is, as a rule, not efficiency in architecture at all. Some, for instance, are really afraid - 
of efficienev in draughtsmanship, and I quite agree that we may think so much about drawing that ik 
we shall presently forget all about architecture. For students to spend a large proportion of the , 
available time in the laborious casting of shadows is not, as a matter of fact, leading towards efficiency 
in architecture. rather is it leading away tron. it. re 

{nd then there is the fear that we may turn out “ efficient ’’ but inartistic architecture. ‘This 1s, a 
of course, an impossible combination, but it is certainly possible for architects to think only of a kind st 
of utility and to forget beauty, though the results of their labours would in all probability not be Ki 
examples of efficiency in architecture. For while buildings cannot be fully beautiful if they are not he 
thoroughly efficient, in the utilitarian sense, it is at the same time true that they cannot be fully 
efficient if they are not beautiful. It is only the ignorant who would consider the only too familia . 


1 


plate-glass type of shop more ethcient than the fine « xample recently built for Messrs. Burberry by 
Mr. Walter Cave. 

The real danger, howev t the present time, is that of neglecting utility m the attempt to get a | 
sham beauty, because we do not realise fully enough that beauty in architecture must be based on 
utility, it must grow up out of the requirements of the building, the nature of the materials used and 
the nature of the environment 

[am firmly of opinion that for the welfare of architecture it 1s necessary that the people should bi 


interested in it, and for that reason (among others) I hold that a knowledge of architecture should bi 


considered an essential part of a liberal education, as is a knowledge of literature. Our Universities 
should not only award degrees in architecture to professional students, but architecture should be an 
optional subject for the ordinary Arts degree. For those who are unable to obtain the advantage= 
of a University education, lectures on architecture should be provided by University Extension and 
Workers’ Educational Association courses. 
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such leetures should deal not only with historical matters, as they have in the past, but also with 
nodern architecture and the prmeiples of the art, and so help to show the public the value of efti- 
iency In architecture. The average man has the idea that if he employs an architect he may get a 
nilding of pleasing appearance, but that he will probably get a less convenient, and certainly a more 
xpensive, one. ‘The various architectural societies shonld certainly press for the education of the 
wiblic in matters architectural. 

If the suggestions which | have made were carried into effect such houses as those shown on the 
ereen (a typical slum) would not be allowed to exist ; and vet, if one goes into the average English 
» something of this kind. Is it not 


‘qty and asks for Paradise (Alley, one Is invariably directed t 
emarkable that while we think so highly of efficiency in such things as motor Cars, bicycles, gramo- 
hones and football. we do not realise that the existence of such buildings as these is no economy, but 
i gross extravagance which no community is sufficiently wealthy to afford ? 

\part from houses which are so obviously bad that it is unnecessary to draw attention to special 
faults, there are vast numbers in many of our towns which will pass a somewhat low test m certain 
ranches of sanitation and quality of building, but which are more or less inconvenient, and certainly 
ninfully ugly. Mr. H. G. Wells. in Tono Bungay. puts this matter very clearly: * I took it as in the 
ature of things. I did not see the oddness of solvent, decent people living in habitations so clearly 


neither desioned nor adapted for their needs, so wasteful of labour and so devoid of beauty. It is only 
8 ] . : 


now that I find myself thinking of the essential absurdity of an intelligent community living in such 
makeshift homes. It strikes me as the next thing to wearing second-hand clothes.” Of course. we 
know the defects of most of these houses : the front door opening into a long, narrow passage or direct 
nto the front room, the back room rendered dark and airless by the long back projection, and so on : 
ind we know of better, more efficient, arrangements. 

There is also the general question ot the arranging of houses with reference to the site, a question 
istally dealt with in very simple fashion. One plan is arranged, and houses are built in conformity 
vith it on both sides of all the streets, regardless of the points of the compass. So that people who 
ike the sun in their sitting-rooms live on one side of the street, while those who prefer it in then 
arders live on the other. Ample provision is also made for those who do not like the sun at all. 

When we have got the houses well and conveniently planned, properly arranged on the site with 
regard to the points of the compass, properly ventilated and warmed, and, in fact, with all questions 
relating to physical well-being properly attended to, there still remains, before the houses can be 
considered efticient dwellings for human beings, the question of giving them some dignity and beauty. 
Nor the sub-human animals buildings which are merely well built and sanitary may suffice, but the 
human needs more than these things—he needs beauty. It is not necessarily more expensive to make 
i house pleasing in appearance than otherwise-—we have all seen houses which could have been built 
more cheaply and vet made more beautiful. 

There is also an wsthetic side to the question of the siting of houses. Long rows of small houses, 
‘ven if well designed, tend to become wearisome and monotonous, and they are rarely well designed. 
lhe other day, while preparing some notes for this Paper, | picked up a book by Jerome, Paul Kelver. 
[his is the opening sentence: “* At the corner of a long, straight street in the far east end of London 

-one of those lifeless streets made of two drab walls upon which the level lines formed by the precisely 
ven window-sills and doorsteps stretch in weary perspective from end to end, suggesting petrified 
liagrams proving dead problems—stands a house which ever draws me to it.” This might well have 
een written of the street shown on the sereen,.a street which is quite close to one of our best garden 
suburbs. 

If we look at this typical plan of part of a great modern English city with its row after row of little 
ouses, probably all exactly alike, arranged on each side of more or less straight streets, we can only see in 
t the essence of dulness, there is nothing in it to suggest the attempt to make an efficient city, nothing 
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to show that we have learnt one of the lessons taught by the eighteenth century, nothing to shoy 
that we have realised the influence of architecture on human life. 

Lord Milner, speaking at th Royal Institute of British Architects some little time ago,” ud: 

(ny man who does good rvice to architecture does good service to the State. Of all the arts this 

IS perhaps the one which has the widest raneve of intluenece, and the welfare of which is of the most 


vital lnportance to the t body of th community. We may lam afraid many of us do Dass 


through life untouch vy the other arts, except possibly music, although I know many people 
who are untouch l even b that, but it is impossible to escape from architecture. Conscious V OI 
unconsciously. the Mistress Art has got us all in her orip. Whether the experience is elevati y Ql 


depressing, pleasant or paint il, e art all exposed to her influence. And for that reason | Sa\ that 


f architecture, to keep up its highest traditions, 


anything which is calculated to raise the level 
and possibly som d 1 to bring us back to some thine like an accepted standard, is ot the createst 
importance to the whole community.” 

And what, | would ask vou, can be done to raise the standard of architecture ? 

With all our knowledge of the great architectures of the past, with our knowledge of the great 
strides in sanitation made during the last century, far better things can be done, and are being done, 
than those which I have just been showing. But if architecture is to become a great living art, an 
art of moment to the people as a whole, certain steps will have to be taken. We must, as I have 
already suggested, do all in our power to interest the people in our art. We must also strive to gain 
and to keep up a reputation, not as producers of fashionable fagades, but as efficient architects, 
designers of houses, shops, schools, churches and cities which are efficient in the fullest sense of the 
word. In order that this may be done our students must first receive as sound a general education 
as possible,f and then their training as architects must be on broad rather than on narrow lines. The 
architecture of the past must be studied not so that its details may be reproduced, but so that its 
lessons may be learnt. We must try to bear in mind, in fact, that we have not just heard for the 
first time of the glories of Greece and of Rome, or of the Middle Ages, and that we are not living in 
the formal atmosphere of the eighteenth century. 

In designing a plan, elevation or detail we should be thinking constantly, not whether it resembles 
Gireek, Roman or Georgian work, or even whether it resembles the work which won the last competition, 
but whether it is the best for its purpose and the best for our own particular city in the twentieth 
century. 

We need, too, keener eriticism of architecture. lhe works of our brother artists, the painters 
and writers, are subjected to searching criticism, and these arts are all the better for it ; but there 
is no systematic criticism of architecture. And when our buildings ultimately come before the great 
critic, Time, those that stand the test will not be the ones which follow most closely Greek, Roman, 


Mediaeval or Renaissane precedent, but those which are the tinest solutions of the special problems 


of our own needs, pl 


* See R.LB.A. JouRNAL, 8 Nov. 1913 


+ The recent abandoning by the R.I.B.A. of its own Preliminary Examination 


s a fine step in this direction. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By W. R. Davipce | A. |. 


rgXiLE characteristics of Colonial town-planning and 
| the laying-out of Colonial towns have in the past 
heen voverned by three main principles : First, that 
the land should be expeditiously surveyed ; secondly, 
that the town plan should be even more expeditiously 
designed ; and lastly, that the plots should be most 
expeditiously pegged out and disposed of. To state 
that land has been “surveyed” has in the Colonies 
accordingly grown to mean the actual cutting up 
As a consequence of the first of these, 
nearly all Colonial towns have been surveyed either 
at right angles to a river, or on a north and south 
meridian ; as a consequence of the second require- 
ment, nearly all streets have been planned and laid 
out at right angles (except in such rare instances 
is the nature of the ground absolutely forbade) : and 
as a consequence of the last requirement, the roads 
are mostly 1 chain (66 feet) wide,* and building blocks 
are in some size that will divide neatly and comfort- 
ably into ten-acre blocks, which in turn can be sub- 
divided into acres and quarter-acres. With this 
mathematical arrangement there was at the same 
time a broad appreciation of the value of open 
spaces and generous treatment of street widths. 


into plots. 








Melbourne suburb, back street. 


The early plan of Melbourne, for instance, laid out 
in 1837 by Robert Hordle, was arranged with the main 
streets, such as Collins Street and Bourke Street, a 
chain and a half (99 feet) wide both north and south 
and east and west. The land was then divided into 
l0-acre blocks, and at the suggestion of Governor 
Bourke back roads were laid out to give access to the 
back of each settler’s “ allotment.” 

These back roads were made } chain (35 feet) wide, 


* 


10 square chains = 1 acre. 


and at the present day form some of the most tm- 
portant business streets in Melbourne. Their names, 
such as Little Collins Street and Little Bourke Street, 
amply testify to their origin. As the adjoining dis- 
tricts became surveyed, the surrounding farm land 
Was divided into huve rectangular blocks, bounded by 
farm roads north and south and east and west, at 
intervals generally of | mile. 

The later development plan of Melbourne suburbs 
is particularly interesting as showing a number of 
suburban settlements formed in the early fifties of 
last century, but each now merging into the north 
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Melbourne: Little Collins Street, 33 ft. wide, originally 
laid out as back-way to settlers’ allotment. 


and south gridiron pattern of the Government sur- 
veyor. There are very few radiating roads. 

Such diagonal routes as exist are survivals of the 
early days before the land was completely surveyed 
ov north and south lines, and it is very evident to 
the most casual visitor to Melbourne that it is these 
very diagonal roads which are most largelv used by 
the suburban traffic radiating from the city. The St. 
KKilda Road is one of the most important of these 
thoroughfares, and takes almost the whole of the 
trathc to the suburbs south of the Yarra. 
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Melbourne in 1865, showing suburban development. 
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Melbourne: Flinders Street, Railway Station 
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Krom the trafic point of view the practical objec- 
tions to the rectangular block system, in addition to 
the extra distance traversed, is that, in the absence of 
any definite main road, all roads are alike, and motor 











Melbourne: Collins Street, showing Cable Cars. 


or other fast traffic has to take serious risks at every 
corner. Modern Melbourne has many fine buildings, 
hut its plan remains that laid down by its founders 
seventy years ago. Additional radial routes will 
undoubtedly be needed in the near future if the 
traffic is to be properly distributed, and the present 
system of slow, jog-trot cable trams will inevitably 





Typical Country Stock Road, Australia, 3 chains wide 


give place to swifter means of progression in all 
directions. 

The earlier practice of laying out the main streets 
as far as possible at right angles to the general direc- 
tion of the river or harbour on which the settlement 
was formed gives way almost everywhere in the later 
plans of development in favour of the easily set out 
north and south meridians. It has been urged that 
this north and south arrangement of streets gives the 


maximum of sunlight to each street, but this is open 
to considerable argument, and it is evident that the 
east and west streets should on this theory be made 
considerably wider. 

There are, however, in the smaller towns of Australia 
several notable exceptions to this rule, in which the 
general axis line of the town is as nearly as possible 
inclined at 45 degrees, that is on a line from south- 
west to north-east, and such an arrangement un- 
doubtedly gives a more equable distribution of sun- 
light and shade. 

The climatic conditions in Australia have naturally 
had considerable influence on the buildings, and it 
will be remembered that houses of a wide-spreading 
one-story bungalow type are predominant everywhere 
in the country districts. With the exception of the 
few diagonally planned towns already mentioned, 
climatic considerations do not seem to have had any 








Rundle Street, Adelaide, showing Street Verandalis. 


weight in the planning of streets, but wide-spreading 
verandahs are universal everywhere, and the verandahs 
constructed over the side walks in business streets are 
sometimes of a decidedly “ mixed ” character. 

The idea of covering in the side walks in this way 
has much to commend it, if the work is executed in 
accordance with a general scheme of street elevation, 
but this involves a difficult problem in administration. 
Many proposals have been made for regulating the 
construction of verandahs over the public street both 
in New Zealand and Australia, but little success 
has so far been achieved, and in many cases the 
heterogeneous collection of advertisements, corru- 
gated iron roofs and wooden posts forms a serious eye- 
sore in the principal streets. For hotels and similar 
buildings it is customary to have a covered balcony 
on one or more floors constructed over the public 
footway, and this feature is one that is much appre- 
ciated throughout the colonies. 

Tree-planting is the exception rather than the rule, 
but the wide stretches of grass at the sides of the 
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broad 3-chain “stock roads,” 
found, offer direction, 


although it must not be forgotten that prolonged 


everywhere to be 
sreat possibilities in this 
periods of drought present difficulties from this point 


of view. The creat width of these roads was originally 


intended to provide for di 


other stock over considerable distances, 


sheep, and 
and to allow 


for pasturage by the wavsid 

The almost innumerable varieties of gum-tree to be 
found throughout Australia are a 
their wonderful shades of foliage 
vreen to delicate tints of ¢ 


rreat asset, with 
] 
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| 
ranving trom pb ue 


,andin many 


nd oranges 
of the country districts the red soil and varied foliage 


form a gorgeous feast to the eve in the glorious 


sunshine. 
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The practice of * ring-barking ” the timber, jow- 
ever, is very general, and whole areas of forest ‘and 
are filled only with gaunt grey tree trunks, manv of 
them ready to fall. Even in this last stage, howe ver, 
the Australian landscape has a peculiar charm and 





delicacy of tint which must be seen to be properly 
appreciated. 

The oldest of the large towns of Australia is. of 
course, Sydney. The natural position of Sydney is a 
The first settlement at the head ot 


n the 


magnificent one. 
the little cove known as Circular Quay has 


course of a century and a quarter VTOWNR into one of 
the most prosperous business quarters of the Empire 
The earher suburbs are, it is true, of very stragyl\ 


erowth, but across the harbour. each in its own 
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sheltered cove, lie half a dozen or so detached modern 
suburbs, each a thriving township, and_ brought 
within a quarter of an hour or so of the centre of the 
city by an admirable system of direct ferries running 
with clockwork regularity, and branching out from 
Circular Quay in all directions. Such a system has 
many advantages over the radiating main roads of 
the ordinary town. Sydney Harbour has a total 
water frontage of 900 miles, and the city has had 
nique Opportunities of making the most of its water 
front. Opportunity after opportunity has, however, 
infortunately been lost, and there is much headway 
to be made up. With the proposed construction of 
i high level bridge across the harbour further rapid 
levelopments may be expected, especially in the 
suburbs on the north shore. 

A report on the Suggested Improvements of the 
(ity of Sydney and its Suburbs, by Mr. A. R. 
Jemmett, appeared in the JourNnaL R.I.B.A. in 
1910 (Vol. XVIL., p. 533). 








Mosman Bay, Sydney Harbour. 


The first town plan of Sydney, prepared by Gover- 
or Phillip on his arrival in 1788, was on a most 
lavish scale. This may be judged from the fact that 
the principal main streets were to be two hundred feet 
wide. The hilly and rocky nature of the site, however, 
ind the limited apes available soon reduced these 
mensions, and in 1825 we find an official report in 
vhich we read that 0 width of streets was 60 feet, 
ith the houses set back 20 feet on each side. Evi- 
dently the influence of the progressive ideas which 
many public men in England felt at that date had 
extended to Australia. Provision was, even in the 
uly days, expressly made for future widening, for 
ve read in the report of 1825 *:* The rule for building 
irst adopted in Sydney was that of placing the houses 
~0 feet from the footway of each street, and leavine 
\0 feet for the breadth of the streets (100 feet in all). 
the intervening ; Spaces between the houses and the 
lootpaths are generally occupied by gardens in the 
ipper part of the town, and separated from the street 

low palings. This space, however, is liable to be 


* Commissioner J. T. Bigge, reporting to Earl Bathurst. 


taken for the improvement of the streets when re- 
quired, and all 2a ape that aa been made | ry 
buildings or otherwise are liable to be removed. 








National Art Gallery, Sydney 


In Crown grants * a reserve is made to the Crown 
of the space of 20 feet in front of the house, in case it 
should be require d for widening the street.” 

Most of the 60-feet streets of the early nineteenth 
century still remain in Sydney, but the 20-feet fore- 
courts * reserved for widening” have long since dis- 
appeared. The modern map of Svdney and _ its 
suburbs is largely * without shape and void,” but here 
and there one can trace on it the efforts of the com- 
peting ideals: the commercial needs of the town 
represented | »y the original bullock tracks radiating 
in various directions, and to a certain extent influ- 
enced by the steepness of hills here and there, and the 
opposite extreme marked out by the oflicial Govern- 
ment land surveyor with his 50-acre blocks and north 
and south meridian roads at intervals of half a mule 
or so apart, each striving in its own way to bring 
order out of chaos. 

In recent years the statutorv width of all streets 
has been made compulsorily 66 feet, and there can he 
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no denying that this has been of great benefit in 
securing adequate distance between the buildings 
There are still remaining some of the early stone 
buildings of the colony of New South Wales, and 
these are solidly built, but of simple and pleasing 
architectural proportions. 
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The Court House at Hartley, 60 miles west of Syd- 
nev, shows that even in the convict days the buildings 
were in no mean standard of taste 
Many were the ideas imported, or rather “ trans- 
ported,” from England 
Macquarie introduced en bloc into the Sydney build- 
ing administration the provisions of the London 
Building Act of that This, although no 
doubt an excellent Act in its way, and one which 
had a good effect on the character of the early build- 
ings in Sydney, must have been unduly onerous, and 


date.* 


twenty years later we find strongly worded petitions 


from at least one architect and a large number of 
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\s early as 1810 Governor 

































Plan of Adelaide and North Adelaide, as laid out by 
Col. Light, 1837. (Both tov burb surrounded 
by park lands.) 

property owners asking that th 
Building Act might be 
was eventually successful in achieving the repeal of 


provisions of the 
relaxed and this agitation 
the enactment. 

The founding of the City of Adelaide in the earl, 
part of 1837 struck a new note in town-planning. 


For some vears there had been discussions in England 
For nearly 
idea of a 
ts inception had met 


as to the ideal form a town should take. 


20 vears previously the * garden city 
town completely planned fron 
with approval. 

Benjamin Richardson and others had each planned 
their Utopian city, complete in itself and surrounded 
bv a wide belt of open country or park land, but so 


far none of these ideals had come to fruition. 


1774. 
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The great emigration movement to the british 
Colonies in the early "thirties and ’forties offered a 
magnificent chance for putting into practice 
ideas which in the home country had suffered from 
lack of opportunity. 

Colonising companies there were in plenty, and 
amongst these one of the most noteworthy was the 
National Colonisation Society founded in London in 
1830, with which was connected Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, who at the same time was doing so much 
for the development of New Zealand. 

In 1834 Parliament passed an Act establishing the 
Colony of South Australia under a board of eight 
Commissioners, and in 1836 the first eight vessels 
arrived with immigrants. 

Colonel Wm. Light was appointed Surveyor- 
General for the province of South Australia, with full 
power from the Commissioners to establish the city 


hose 
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:- View of North Terrace 


in such position as he thought best. There were 
many difficulties in fixing the location of a new town- 
ship in a broad flat country some miles from the sea, 
and Colonel Light had much opposition to encounter ; 
but eventually Light selected the site of the new city 
and prepared the plan. The outstanding feature of 
the Adelaide plan is, of course, the belt of park lands 
surrounding the city. Whether this feature was due 
to Colonel Light or to Wakefield, it is difficult to say, 
but in view of the fact that many of the cities laid out 
by the New Zealand Land Co. were provided with 
this open * town belt,” it is probably due to Wake- 


field. A note on Light’s first plan, however, states : 
“The dark green round the town [ proposed to 
the Resident Commissioner to be reserved as park 


vrounds.” The regular rectangular plan of the city 
itself, as prepared by Colonel Light, was largely due 
io the fact that hundreds of colonists were 
clamouring for sites, and it was necessary to survey 
and set them out without delay. Probably a canvas 
town was erected immediately. 

Each colonist was given one town site in Adelaide 
itself in addition to the farm land allotted to him 


some 
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bevond the limits of the city. Altogether there were 
to be provided 1,000 town acres, a part of which were, 
however, at the port six miles away. 

The survey and staking off of the town sections 
were commenced on the I1th January, 1837, and 
fnished on the 10th March. On the 15th March a 
meeting took place to decide on a method for drawing 
lots for the town sections. The remaining town acres 
were then sold for the benefit of the colony. 

The Central Square and four other open squares 
were planned almost exactly on the lines of Wm. 
Penn’s original plan for Philadelphia, but on a broader 
sale. The plan of Adelaide is well worthy of study. 
and especially perhaps in view of the later develop- 
ment of the city. 

The limited area of the original town was contained 
ina rectangle about 1 mile by 13 mile, and any further 
vowth of the city had to take place outside the line 
of the park lands. This was provided for by Colonel 
Light in the case of the first constructed suburb- 
North Adelaide—by an extension of the park lands to 
surround the suburb; but with later suburbs this ideal 





Kensington Gardens, near Adelaide. 


was discontinued. Outside the limit of the park 
lands several radiating roads were provided, running 
in diagonal directions, principal among which is the 
road leading north-west to Port Adelaide. 

Colonel Light’s plan recognised the importance of 
providing an open space within easy reach of every 
louse, and with the increasing use of the older portion 
of the city for commercial purposes these open spaces. 
and particularly the park lands, will become of 
additional value to the inhabitants. 

In common with all towns laid out with sites of 
avish dimensions, there has been evident a disposi- 
tion to * subdivide ” the original blocks, and espe- 
‘ally in the suburbs are to be found instances of 
latrow ways, not part of the original plan, but con- 
structed to obtain a more intensive use of the avail- 
ible land. 

The number of houses per acre is, of course, everv- 
vhere much smaller in Australia than in England. 
the veneral type of one-story bungalow building in 





itself involves that each house spreads over more than 
twice the ground a house of the same number of 
rooms would require in England. It is said that the 








Customs Honse, Brisbane 


average number of houses per acre in Greater Mel- 
than 3 per acre, and this can be 
well understood, but in spite of this there are districts 
where relative overcrowding occurs, and the fact 
speaks volumes that in Melbourne at the present time 
a Royal Commission is sitting to consider the question 
of the unsatisfactory housing conditions that 
doubtedly in many places eXist. 

The multiplicity of municipalities, each entirely 
independent of the other, and the absence of control 
by a Government department similar to our Local 
(rovernment Board, add considerably to the difficul- 
ties of efficient town planning. 

The failure of the rectangular plan is very strongly 
marked wherever it occurs in towns built on undu- 
lating or hilly country. 

In some of the suburbs of 


less 


bourne is 


un- 


3risbane, for instance, 
the road grades are almost as much as 1 in 3. This 








Parliament House, BrisLane 


sort of road planning savours more of the estate avent 


than of the engineer, and the architect has hardly 
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even been thought of Commanding sites, eminently Many of the smaller towns of Australia « the 
suitable for an important public building. are ruled rectangular block plan are admirable in the in 
over in straight lines, and long straight rows of corru- which the have been laid out. Albury and Bat ‘iurs 
vated iron roofs struggling over hill and valley testify in New South Wales, Ballarat in Victoria, and ers 
to the need for a mon entif well as a more are especially noteworthy in the foresight w! th 
artistic mode of town deve Ina brick build- town authorities have shown in the acquiremcit of 
ing the waste in extra found of course con open spaces and tree planting. Fora town of ted 
siderable, but in Queensland most of the houses are of size there are very few objections and many cor 
wood and raised on wood posts well above the ground veniences in the rectangular plan, and one can well 
asa protec tion from the white ant On each post isa understand how this plan arose in practicall very 


} 
erted tea-tray, as 


projecting sheet ot meta lKé l ny 
an additional protection against these pests 
The older portion of Brisbane is on a more level site, 


case where a township had to be established in a 
] ] . . \I 7 f | > Larlxy > MmMeont+ 
limited time. Many of the eary settlemen 
planned within a rectangle a mile square. or i1 
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and the Government buildings are well placed on the cases a mile wide and slightly greater length. 
banks of the Brisbane Rivet The Parliament House The immense distances separating the various Aus- 
and Customs House are both ve etlective buildings, tralian Colonies kept them for well-nigh three venera- 
and the newer Government ildings maintain the tions as entirely separate States, each with its own 
same high standard laws and its own railway system. So far apart were 
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the States that no thought of linking them up could 
have prevailed, and the principal States each adopted 
their own railway gauge : 

South Australia and Victoria, 5 ft. 0 in. gauge ; 

New South Wales, 4 ft. 8} in. gauge ; 

Queensland, 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, 
not to mention many other light railways of lesser 
gauge. This change of gauge even to-day necessi- 
tates a break of journey at the State borders, and it is 
not so many vears since tariffs and custom houses 
separated these rival ** countries.” 

With the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the coming of the Federal Government, how- 
ever, steps were taken to lessen these inconveniences. 
Post offices and national defence are already a 
Federal concern, and the railways will in due course no 
doubt come under one administration. 

From the town-planning point of view, however, 
the projected Federal Capital at Canberra is already 
a subject of world-wide interest. The design of Mr. 
Walter Burley Griffin, of Chicago, is a fine one, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be put into execution at an 
early date. Already large sums of money have been 
spent on water-works and other preliminaries, but so 
far little has been done on the site itself. and it is 
feared that the present difficult time will still further 
retard the proposal. The Federal territory is some 
200 miles south-west of Sydney, and the site chosen 
for the new capital is an admirable one for the pur- 
pose. Set in a natural basin of hills, between which 
wanders the little river Molonglo, there are few finer 
sites anywhere. The present sparseness of water will, 
when the design is finally carried out, be exchanged 
for some miles of ornamental water in front of the 
city, and the public buildings are intended to be 
grouped, terrace above terrace, crowned by the Par- 
liament building. 

The revised design is illustrated on page 444. 


-_Leeton: 
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Plan of portion of an Irrigation Township, laid out by 
the New South Wales Government. 
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Although little has at present been done to the new 
Capital, the various State Governments have many 
smaller undertakings in hand. The new townships 
recently laid out by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment at Leeton and Yanco in connection with the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme, and the housing 
colony at Daceyville, are both interesting experiments 
which show how great is the interest taken in the sub- 
ject, while already the magic term * Garden Suburb ” 
has been adopted by estate owners in various locali- 
ties. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


When we come to New Zealand we find the problem 
of laying out the early townships was dealt with on 
somewhat similar lines, but on very different sites to 
the Australian towns. With the exception of Inver- 
cargill and the flat plan on which the city of Christ- 
church is built, the majority of the towns are on 








Dunedin : Town Belt 


steeply undulating sites, and it is remarkable that 
three out of the four great cities of New Zealand are 
laid out in regular lines, and still more remarkable 
that in most of the early settlements a * town belt ” 
of continuous open land was reserved around the 
town. 

Traces of this * town belt ” of open land are still to 
be met with round New Plymouth and Christchurch ; 
and where it remains intact, as in the case of Dun- 
edin, and to a large degree at Wellington, it forms a 
singularly attractive feature, and, from the natural 
and undulating character of the ground, superior even 
to the attractions of the famous * park lands ” sur- 
rounding the city of Adelaide. There has, it is true, 
been a rooted antipathy to trees, especially perhaps 
to the * pinus insignis,” but this objection is losing 
weight, and “* Arbor Day ” 
popular in the Dominion. 

A view of a portion of the town belt at Dunedin, 
N.Z., will make this clear. Dunedin in many respects 
aims at rivalling Edinburgh, and practically every 

3M 


is becoming increasinely 
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street and suburb in the New Zealand town has its 
counterpart in the Scottis capital Portobello, 
Corstorphine, Roslyn, are names that rise to one’s 
mind. 

The rapid development of many colonial towns 


Is especially note- 
Princes 


under this vigorous Scottish stock 


worthy. A comparison, tol instance, of 














Dunedin: Princes Street in 1860 


Street, Dunedin, in 1860 with the 
shows the march of time. 
Invercargill, at the extreme south o 
is noted for its unusual width of streets, 
has not 


same street to-day 
f New Zealand, 
but the town, 
owing to its isolated position, erown to the 
same extent. 
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width is proving a very serious matter, and proposals 
are afoot for tree planting or otherwise utilising this 


wilderness of street width. 

The characteristic wooden weatherboard buildings 
with corrugated iron roofs. which constitute the bulk 
of the residential districts on the outskirts of all New 
Zealand towns, are well shown in the general view 





Dunedin : Princes Street to-day (taken from the same spot 
as the 1860 photo.). 


of Invercargill on page 448. In most towns it is 
customary for the municipal authorities to prescribe 
‘ brick area” in the centre or business portion of 
the town, but as a rule this is of very limited extent. 
The general law as to street widths in New Zealand 

is that all new streets are required to be at least 
66 feet wide, and that in each 





‘township,’ no matter how small, 
there must be one principal street 
99 feet in width. This latter require- 
ment occasionally leads to consider- 
able difficulties, as a township may 
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in some Cases consist of a few acres 
only, and there is apparently very 
little, if any, power to lay down 
where such street shall lead to or 
from. It is illegal to transfer land 
unless the streets are of the statutory 
CIC 
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bs width. 

A very interesting experiment has 
been made in New Zealand (and also 
in Queensland) in attempting to 
limit the number of houses which 
may be crowded on to an acre. The 
restriction takes the form of a mini- 











Dunedin, N.Z., with “town belt 


laid out 


From the 
street, it will be seen how excessive 
town of limited population, and tl 
the Antarctic 
themselves felt in every 


view of Dee Street, the principal business 
is this width tora 
the keen winds from 
have every opportunity of making 
town. The 


such an extreme 


part ot the cost 


of macadam and maintenance fo1 


’ of public land surround 


mum size of lot—one-tenth of an 


acre—which may be bought or sold. 
It is probable, however, that this restriction was intro- 
duced more for convenience in land registry, 
finds numerous cases where houses are built to a 


greater density than this. The detached wooden cot- 
it 


ing the town. 


as one 


tage 


holds the field in popular favour. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN AUSTRAIIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


A disadvantage in town development which has 
been much felt in New Zealand as well as in Canada 
and other growing dominions is that the railways have 
in nearly all cases taken the line of least resistance, 
and occupied the best position along the water front 
or seashore, and at such a level that the lines can only 
be crossed by occasional level crossings. 

With the growth of the town communities these 
disadvantages are increasingly felt, and it would seem 
that the only way to deal efficiently with the problem 
is for the railway plan to form a 
definite part of the town plan. Even 
when the railways are in Govern- 
ment hands, as in New Zealand. the 
difficulty is continually felt, and it 
is evident tha’ large schemes of re- 
construction will eventually have to 
be faced. In many cases, however, 
development has not proceeded too 
far to allow alternative railway 
routes to be reserved for the time, 
not far distant, when they will be 
required. Several of the seaside 
resorts, such as New Plymouth and 
Timaru, are particularly handi- 
capped by the railway along their 
sea front. 

Town lands have, as we have 
seen, In many cases been reserved 
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The necessity for immediate funds to aid develop- 
ment is felt in many directions in every new under- 
taking, and once again the point is emphasised that 
the town plan to be really effective must include all 
the interests of the town. 

The plan must also keep pace with the town itself. 
In the case of Christchurch, no sooner were the town 
lands built on than the growth spread still further 
afield, and the original rectangular plan was over- 
stepped in all directions. It is curious, however, to 
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on a lavish scale for public purposes, een, 


and also for the provision of educa- 
tional endowments, but there is 
evident a somewhat natural ten- 
dency to poach on these lands for 
other public purposes. In some 
cases, for instance, the town belt 
has been partly appropriated for a 
cemetery or a gaol, and in at least 
one case by a lunatic asylum. 

The city of Christchurch, on the 
flat Canterbury plains, was laid out 
some 75 years ago with the custo- 
mary square mile of town, half a 
nile each way from the Cathedral! 
Square, and around this was a belt 
of town land which was intended to 
be reserved for public enjoyment. A 
few vears later, however, the develop- 
ment of the town necessitated the construction of a 
railway tunnel through the neighbouring hills to the 
port of Lyttelton, and the whole of these town lands 
were sold, it is reported for some £20,000, to aid this 
purpose. 

This is a very valuable illustration of the advan- 
tages to the town itselt of some outside control over 
municipal affairs. such as is exercised by our own Local 
Government Board. The tunnel at Christchurch was 
undoubtedly a necessity for the progress of the town, 
but it was not good policy to sell the town lands 
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note from the plan how once again the old bullock 
tracks in radiating directions, have grown to form the 
natural highwavs—even in the most regularly planned 
of towns. 

Inthe North Island the vigorous eities of Wellington 
and Auckland are rapidly developing in every direc- 
tion. In each, as in so many cases, the number of 
independent municipalities outside the city area, 
which has in the past been a stumbling block even for 
such cities as Melbourne and Sydney, is gradually 
being merged into the city proper, and the smaller 
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Dee Street (width 132 feet 


Invercargill, N.Z.: 


municipalities are in many cases gladly availing 
themselves of the opportunity of uniting in the ad- 
ministration of the cities of which they form part. 

This sturdy independence of spirit has served its 
purpose in decentralising the governing authority, but, 
in all matters of town planning at any rate, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the general lines of 
development must follow one harmonious plan. 

The great difficulty of ** Windy Wellington ” is the 
steep mountain sides, which rise immediately at the 
back of the town, and the limited amount of level land 
available tor development. Much has, however, be en 
done by engineering skill to surmount these difficul- 
The suburban 
tunnel through the hills on both sides of the town, and 
where gradients are too steep even {o1 this a cable lift 


ties. trams, built on special tracks, 


takes passengers to the higher levels. 

The city of Auckland is surrounded by volcanic 
cones long since extinct, and deep “ gullies” or 
valleys run through the town in direction roughly like 
the outspread fingers of one hand. The site is a 
difficult one to develop, and it is astonishing that so 
much has been done in three-quarters of a century. 
Auckland Harbour is second only to Sydney Harbow 
in natural beauty, and the ferry service, radiating in 
all directions, is in many ways similar to the Sydney 
model. In the lower part of the town is much re- 
claimed land, now nearly all occupied for business 
Very extensive docks and wharves have 
been constructed, and a scheme is projected for a 
harbour-side drive extending many miles along the 
harbour. 

The owing 
possibly to the multiplicity of authorities, been largely 


purposes. 


development inland however, 


has 
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haphazard, and the natural * gullies” form a con<ider- 
able obstacle to the design of new main roads, 
are badly needed. 

The city of Auckland has, however, in the recent 
erection of the Grafton Bridge—a reinforced concrete 
single-arch structure of fine proportions (although 
inadequate width)—shown what may be done in 
bridging these natural obstacles. These natural 
valleys are frequently of great depth, too steep for 
building purposes, and adinirably adapted for the 
planting and preservation of the native New Zealand 
bush” and tree-ferns, which are disappearing all 
too fast. 


hich 








Invercargill, N.Z.: Typical view (from Water Tower looking 
down Leet Street). 


A great advance has been made in New Zealand 
legislation by the introduction of a special Govern- 
ment department for the preservation of beautiful 
and ‘scenic reserves” are increasingly 
appreciated by the Dominion. An extension of the 
same principle is found in the preservation of the 
banks of all streams and rivers wherever possible, and 
the reservation from building of a strip of land at 
least a chain or half a chain in width. These limits, 
although insufficient to protect adequately the water 
frontage from spoliation, are a beginning in the right 
direction and an object lesson which might well be 
extended to the remainder of the Empire. 
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EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS 


ARTISTS’ WAR RELIEF EXHIBITION. 
NCE again the drawing-habit prevalent 
) amongst architects has been turned to good 
account. Members may, perhaps, legitimately 
indulge in some satisfaction in respect of the exhibi- 
tion now being held at the Institute Galleries, in aid 
of the Artists’ War Relief Fund, arranged jointly by 
the Imperial Arts League and the Royal Institute. 
For not only do members of the Institute contribute 
in quite considerable proportion to the exhibits, but 
at the same time those of them who do show works 
take their place, with what credit may be, in the ranks 
of exhibitors alongside professed painters. In their 
discretion, the Hanging Committee, proving themselves 
no respecters of persons or professions, have seen to it 
that here architects and painters, as friendly rivals 
in a good cause, shall happily hang together on the 
very same walls. 

Beginning with black-and-white work, on entering 
from Maddox Street we at once run up against old 
acquaintance : Mr. Raffles Davison, in pen-and-ink 
views of Worcester and other subjects; Sir Ernest 
George, in copper-plate impressions, printed in warm 
sepia, of the Ponte Vecchio, Florence, and the Rialto, 
Venice, so solid in their high-lights, so cavernous in 
their shadows ; and Mr. Arnold Mitchell, represented 
by elevational drawings, in ink-wash, of the west 
fronts of Lichfield, Wells, and Rheims cathedrals. 
Sir Chas. Nicholson contributes a group of pen-studies, 
unwashed, from Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Malines, 
Aerschot, and Louvain ; whilst Mr. Frank Emanuel, 
Mr. W. H. Ansell, Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, Mr. Geo. Vey, 
and Mr. Hilton Nash follow, each with a parallel group 
of subjects. Mr. Fletcher, too, shows us what can be 
made, by way of a picture, out of West Smithfield, 
with the entrance to St. Batholomew’s Hospital in the 
foreground. Mr. Anthony Barker's work is marked by 
power and imagination, whilst Mr. W. Walcot’s large 
plates possess a force and impressiveness due by no 
means merely to their superficial area. Mr. Gerald 
Horsley and Mr. Edward Warren meet us with archi- 
tects’ sketches, in pencil, from abroad, and Mr. Curtis 
Green with a whole series of fine pen-and-ink examples 
from at home and abroad. He also wields the etching 
needle to good purpose. 

Coming to water-colour, we encounter it, clear and 
clean, in Mr. Guy Dawber’s ** Chatillon,” and in Mr. 
Troyte Griffith’s two canal views, Worcester, no less 
sound and painter-like, in their pleasing way. Be- 
tween these latter Mr. Philip Norman’s luminous little 
drawing, from Gomshall, falls in well as a centre- 
piece. Mr. E. W. Morgan proves himself expert at 
architectural subjects in his drawings from College 
Hill, E.C., Gloucester, and Oxford. Mr. H. 8S. East 
gives us welcome miniatures of country churches in 
Kent and Lincolnshire, whilst Sir Ernest George 
again shows his master-hand in two drawings, lightly 
touched with colour, of old houses, Exeter, and the 
doorway of St. Trophime, Arles. One thing we 
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may say emphatically of these so far as they go: 
we feel that they are drawn. 

On entering the main gallery one is confronted by 
an important landscape by Mr. Stephen Reid, 
flanked by drawings, no less telling in their individual 
way, by Mr. E. A. Rickards, Mr. Douglas Wells, Mr. 
Barker, and Mr. Adshead—all displaying mastery of 
the art-and-mystery of water-colour painting. On an 
adjacent screen a landscape by Mr. Geo. Clausen holds 
its own amid a group of strong drawings by Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Waring, Mr. Prentice, Mr. Niven, and Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, these two latter still remaining pleasantly 
undivided even here. On the other face of this same 
screen Mr. Barker and Mr. Waring once more put 
out their strength, along with Mr. Douglas Wells and 
Mr. Cecil Brewer; whilst Mr. Matthew Hale’s tender 
landscape reigns supreme amongst these. 

Sir Aston Webb’s Gateway at Bruges, Mr. Phené 
Spiers’s Ruins of St. Cloud, and the late Alfred 
Waterhouse’s Ponte St. Angelo, Rome, recall models 
of English water-colour art earlier in date than 
such as certain of their neighbouring exhibits owe 
allegiance to. A glance, by way of comparison, at 
Mr. Walcot’s spirited impression, on a big scale, of 
the Palace of Justice, Brussels, will illustrate this 
point. But it is instructive, in the case of the two 
exhibits by Mr. Waterhouse, to mark the advance in 
his handling of colour from 1873 to 1885. Mr. Alfred 
Yeates has spent time to good purpose at Laon and in 
Dunkirk Harbour, and Mr. Mervyn Macartney in like 
manner has devoted leisure to outdoor work with the 
brush. Pictures by Mr. Edwin Bale and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons are well balanced on a screen containing also 
works by Sir Ernest George, Mr. Philip Norman, Mr. 
Napper, and Mr. Nutt. Mr. Joass is represented by a 
pair of sketches from Poole Harbour. 

Wa.TeR Mitvarp [4.]. 

*.* See report of the opening of the Exhibition by the 
Princess Louise, p. 452. 








Books Received. 


Memorials and Monuments Old and New: Two Hundred Subjects 
Chosen from Seven Centuries. By Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. 
80. Lond. 1915. 12s. 6d. net. [‘* Country Life” Offices, 20 Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden. } 

The Medici Portfolios.—French Sculpture of the Thirteenth Century. 
Seventy-eight Examples of Masterpieces of Medieval Art illustrating 
the Works at Reims, and showing their place in the History of Sculp- 
ture. With an Introduction and Notes by Arthur Gardner, M.A.. 
F.S.A. 40. Lond. 1915. 7s. 6d. net. [Philip Lee Warner. 7 
Grafton Street, W.] 

British Standard Specification fur Portland Cement. 
March 1915. (Engineering Standards Committee. ) 
Lockwood & Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.] 

Levelling and its General Application. By Thomas Holloway ; revised 
by H. T. Tallack. Third Edition. 80. Lond. 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
[k. & F. N. Spon, 57 Haymarket, S.W.]} 

First Annual Report of the City Planning Board of the City of Boston 
for year ending 31 January 1915. 80. Boston 1915, [City of Boston 
Printing Department. } 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings : The Committee's 
Thirty-Kighth Annual Report, June 1915, [A. R. Powys, 20 Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi.] 


No. 12. Revised 
5s. net. [Crosby 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 31st July 1915. 


CHRONICLE, 
R.1.B.A. Record of Honour : Fourteenth List. 
Killed in Actio 
BowrE, GEorGE Picrum [Licentiate], Captain, 5th 
Battalion. Ist Canadian Contingent. Killed in 
action on the 7th Jul Aged thirty-four. 
f M 


ind Mrs. Bowie, of 
educated at the United 


Captain Bowie was the n 

Bernard Gardens, Wimbledon. and wa 
Westminster School. He entered the drawing office of Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, oming assistant to Mr. 
Edward Warren [F.]: subsequently he was for some time 
with Messrs. Sturgess & Barton in Boston, Mass., and after- 


In 1906 he joined Messrs. Parr & 
] 


ifterwards bec 


wards did work in Oxford. 
Fee, of Vancouver, subsequently acqu large and success- 
ful practice of his own in that city Vancouver contains many 
notably the Lumbermen’s Arch which 


ring a 


examples of his work 


he designed on the occasion of the visit of the Duke of Con- 
naught and which has since been retained as a permanent 
memorial. As an old member of the Artists’ Rifles, Captain 
3owie was always proficient inarms. He joined the lst Cana- 
dian Contingent immediately on the outbreak of war, and was 


gazetted Captain on the 24th May. It might be said that he 
died a martyr to his profession, for he was shot by a sniper when 
making a sketch of the trenches, work for which he had received 
high praise. 


LESLIE, Lieut., 9th 
Killed In action, 


CHESTER, JAMES 


Regiment. 


Liverpool 
6th July. 

Lieut. Chester was the only son of Mr. J. T. Chester, first 
Mayor of Wallasey. On quitting Birkenhead School two 
years ago, he was articled to Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [F.], of 
Liverpool. He enlisted last August and received his commis- 
sion in November. 


Davies, HuGH Frepveric, 2nd Lieut., 1/5th Cheshire 
Regiment. Killed in action in Flanders on 3rd 





July. Aged twenty-three 
Lieut. Davies. the voungest son of Mr. John Davies. of 
Chester, was an assistant architect in the service of the Liver- 
pool Corporation. On the outbreak of war he enlisted as a 
private, and was granted a commission in October. He was 


specially mentioned for gallantry in the field in Sir John 


gi 
French's despate hes of the 22nd June 
Probationer, 1906 


Lawson, Captain F. H 5th Bat- 


talion Northumberland Fusiliers. Killed in 
action on the 24th May \ved twenty-eight. 

Captain Lawson served his arti with Messrs. Newcombe 

& Ne weombe, Architects. of N t ind was afterwards 


in the office of Mr. A. Stockwe Prior to joining the Fusiliers 
he was a trooper in the Yeomanry He 
mission as Second Lieutenant in 190 wa 


Lieutenant in 1910 and Capt 


obtained his com- 
promoted First 
uin in 191] His Colonel writes: 
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Captain Lawson was one of my best officers, thoroughly 
capable and reliable. He was a universal favourite, anid his 
early call is much felt by all who knew him.” 

LAWRENCE, Frank DEANE, Princess Patricia’s Reut. 
Killed while on sentry duty in the trenches near 
Ypres, 27th April. Aged thirty-three. 

Mr. Lawrence was the fourth son of the late Peter Lawrence. 
of Edinburgh. and was articled to Mr. George Washington 
Browne, R.S.A., some fifteen years ago. He went through 
part of the South African campaign, and eventually emivrated 
to Canada, when he was engaged for some time in railway 
surveys. He was among 140 picked men suddenly ordered 
to the Front shortly after his regiment’s arrival in England, 
and was shot through the head while keeping a lookout over 
the parapet of the trench, dying almost immediately. 

“ While one cannot too deeply mourn the loss of such a 
brave soldier, there is a consolation in knowing that he did 
his duty fearlessly and well, and gave his life for the cause of 
Liberty and upbuilding of the Empire.” (Extract from Maj.- 
General Hughes's letter to the brother ot the deceased.) 

Died of Wounds. 

Munvue, A.: wounded at Ypres, and died in Bailleul 
Hospital. 4th May. Aged thirty-five. 

Mr. Mundle, son of the late Ernest Mundle, was articled to 
Messrs. Davidson & Bendle, of Newcastle, and was afterwards 
assistant with Mr. A. Stockwell, Messrs. Mould & Tasker, and 
Mr. F. Rich, and chief architectural assistant to Mr. Holford, 
City Property Surveyor (all of Newcastle). He went to 
Quebec in 1912, and established himself as an architect at 
Melville, Sask. He came to England with the First Canadian 
Contingent. 

Wounded and Missing. 

Newbery, (. J. [Student], 7th Battalion 
Fusiliers : reported wounded and missing. 


Wounded. 

XOBERTS, GEORGE ARTHUR | Licentiate], of Sydney, 
N.S.W., Major, First Brigade, Australian Field 
Force, reported wounded : writes that he is receiv- 
ing every skilled attention, and hopes to be on 
duty again very soon. 

{OSENTHAL, CHARLES [4.], of Sydney, N.S.W., 
Lieut-Colonel, commanding 3rd Field Artillery 
Brigade, Australian Division, wounded in Galli- 
poli, has recovered and resumed his command. 

Dircks, LAWRENCE A. (son of the Librarian R.1.B.A.), 
Lieut., 18th London Regt.: wounded, but now 
recovered and returned to duty. 


Royal 





On War Service. 

The following is the Fourteenth List of Members. 
Licentiates and Students enlisted for the War, the 
total to date being 44 Fellows, 315 Associates, 154 
Licentiates, 205 Students, 2 Hon. Associates : 

FELLOWS. 
Lt.-Col., 10th Bn. Suffolk Regt. 
2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 
2nd Lieut.. King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 


Collinson, G. F. : 

Halley, J. M. W.: 

Tavlor, T. L. : 

ASSOCIATES. 

Bayley, B. C. E.: Royal Engineers. 

Beckett, R. T Division Officer, Roval Engincers. 

Beswick, A. E.: Lieut., 51st Bn. Canadian Expeditionary 
Force. 

Bishop, H. Courtenay : 
cester tegt. 


Butt. C. F.: 2nd Lieut.. 5th Middlesex Regt. 





2nd Lieut., Pioneer Bn., 13th Glou- 
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R.1.B.A. 


RECORD OF HONOUR 





| 

Lieut. J. Nixon HORSFIELD, 

| Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, Associate. 
! 


Died of wounds (see p. 452). 





Captain GEORGE P. BowIk, 
5th Bn. 1st Canadian Contingent, Licentiate 
Killed in action (see p, 450). 








Carmichael, D. A. : 2nd Lieut., 7th Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Cowley, H. R.: 2nd Lieut., Hampshire (Fortress) R.E. 

Culliford, L. A.: 2/1st London Field Co., R.E. 

Dickeson, Colin A.: New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

Foster, R. C.: 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

Harlock, Harold: R.N.A.S. 

Jepson, H. Norman: 33rd Divnl. Signal Co., R.E. 

Knapp-Fisher, A. B.: Acting Divn. Officer, R.E. 
attached 16th Bn. K.R.R. 

Martin, M. R.: R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Minor, Philip: 2nd Lieut., 5th Bn. 3rd Line. Durham L. I. 

Owen, W. S8.: Lieut. and acting Adjutant, 3/11th County of 
London Regt. 

Rhodes, W. Craven: 22nd Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Ridley, G. W.: Lieut., 4th Royal Sussex Regt. 

Roberts, T. Leonard : Royal Engincers. 

Rosenthal, Chas. : Lieut.-Col. commanding 3rd F.A. Brigade, 
Australian Division. 

Slater, J. Alan: O.T.C. 

Triscott, H., 39th Divnl. Signal Co., R.E. 

Unwin, Henry: Royal Engineers. 


Services 


LICENTIATES. 
Bell, T. F.: Artists’ Rifles. 
Bentley, A. F. C.: 2nd Lieut., Royal Field Artillery. 
Burgess, Horace: Royal Engineers. 
Clemesha, F. Chapman: Lieut., Canadian A.S. Corps. 
Cowman, A.: Royal Field Artillery. 
Davies, G. H.: Sanitary Section, 53rd (Welsh Divn.). 
Draper, W. B. Y.: Lieut., Royal Engineers. 
Glennie, F. F. : 2/4 Royal Sussex Regt. 
Haswell, F.: 2nd Lieut., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Hooper, F. B. : Royal Engineers. 
Langham, Claude S.: 2/2nd 8.W. Midland Brigade Field 
Ambulanee, R.A.M.C. (T.). 
Little, T. C.: 3rd South Midland Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C. 
Sheppard, R.: R.A.M.C. 
Tanner, Leslie : 2nd Lieut., Home Counties Signal Co., R.E. 
Taylor, J. J.: Lieut., 11th Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
STUDENTs. 
Barlow, Smith: Army Service Corps. 
Jerry, Harold: 9th County of London, Queen Victoria Rifles. 


Brinton, S.: Northumbrian Division R.E. 

Brown, Frank C.: Royal Engineers. 

Burleigh, Harold: O.T.C. 

Cottingham, G. R.: 5th Bn. Royal West Kent Regt. 

Daniel, T. Llewellyn: R.N.A.S. 

Eaton, Alex. R. C.: 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. Bedfordshire Regt. 
Fiennes, Hon. L. C.: Royal Flying Corps. 

Haile, Wilfred L.: North Somerset Yeomanry. 

Hall, D. Carby: Capt., A.S.C. 

Hall, W. B.: 2nd Lieut., Roval Fusiliers. 

Higginson, Frank: 14th Bn. lst Royal M. Regt., C.E.F. 
Higginson, H. Scott: 14th Bn. Ist Royal M. Regt., C.E.F. 
Hunt, Reginald: 4th Bn. Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry. 
Larkin, H. E. A.: 13th Bn. County of London Regt. , 
Mackenzie, F. W.: 7th Bn. Middlesex Regt. 

Manstield, R. E. : Royal Engineers. 

Martindale, C. J. F.: 21st Northumberland Divnl. Signal Co.,R.E. 


2k 


Mercer, John F. L.: Royal Engineers. 
tamsden, Eric: 2nd Lieut., 13th West Yorkshire Regt. 
Reed, Wm. J.: R.N.A.S. 


tees, Frederick W.: Ist Glamorgan R.E. 

tidley, B. W.: Capt., 7th South Lancashire Regt. 

Roberts, C. H.: 2nd Lieut., lst Bn. York and Lancs Regt. 
Shapley, A. E.: Lieut., 23rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Shields, G. D.: Royal Engineers. 

Smith, Arthur: Royal Engineers. 

Soissons, Louis de: Lieut., A.S.C. 

Wharf, H. F.: 10th Bn. East Yorks Regt. 

White, Raymond C.: Royal Bucks Hussars. 

Williamson, H. Rochead: Lieut., 1/1st City of Edinburgh R.E. 
Wood, T. Spencer: 2/3rd South Midland Brigade, R.IF.A. 
Young, J. R.: Lieut., A.S.C. 


Promotions. 


Bennett, P. D. [A.], to Capt., 5th Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
3rough, W. J. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., 9th Bn. Middlesex Regt. 
Bull, J. W. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., 2nd Bn. Kast Lanes Regt. 
Clarke, J. M. [A.]. to 2nd Lieut., East Lanes Regt. 
Cruickshank, D. E.[>.], to 2nd Lieut., LOth Bn. Border Regt. 
Cubey, J. B. |A.], to Capt., 23rd Bn. Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Dicken, Aldersey [Licentiate], to Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
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Dod, H. A. [-4.], to L t., 17th Ser Bn King’s Liverpool 
Regt. 
Heal, A. Victor {.J, to 2nd Lieut., 6th London Brigade, 
R.F.A. 
Masey, Cecil [Licentiate], to 2nd | Durham (Fortress 
R.E. 
Nott. George [A.], to 2nd | t.. 3/Ist North Midland Divnl 
Cyt list Co. 
Smithers, Alec. [4.], to 2nd J t pshire (H.B.) R.G.A 
Walch, J. B. M.[S.], to 2nd Lieut., Royal West Surrey Regt 
Walter, R. A. [.4.], to 2nd Licut.. 10th Bn. Norfolk Regt 
Wheeler, Major M. [F.], to I t.-( 4tl feserve Bi 
Royal Berkshire Regt 
Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Hubba ymmanding the 20th 
Bn. London Regiment, who 1 | ently such high com- 
mendation from the Brigadier-Get of the 142nd Infantry 
Brigade [see p. 397], writes : It most gratifying to know 
that our doings are watched by those at home who know us. 
We are having a hard time. but the cause is a good one, and 
we shall not be very long now before the German turns his 


back on us [It would break your irt to see the way the 


old churches and buildings ure kno Kea TO pieces, damage d, ot 


course, beyond all repair, vet, strange t say, the crucifix In 
each churchyard remains untouched { am proud to bk 
in command of such a tine lot of me 


Lieut. J. Nixon Horsfield, R.N.V.R. 
t st Iss Lieut. J. Nixon 
Volunteer Reserve. 


\s announced 
Horsfield (.|, of the Ro Nava 


suecumbed to wounds received e leading his men 
to the assault during tf yy t si) Gallipoli. His 
Commanding Otheer gives t following details of the 


affair ina letter to Mi Horst 
Your husband died most g vords cannot 
tor his conduct 


express the adm 


On the night ot I8th Jw advised to take a 


Turkish trench. The first atte yt was unsuccesstul, 
hut the second, at 2.30 a.m. on the 19th, which was 
led by vour husband. is successful and the trench 
was earried. Your husband \v wounded in this 
assault—badly wound n three places, in the arm, 
in the back, and in the chest Yet in spite ot his 
wounds he went on into the trench, and lay ther 
unable to move. encourayving his men the whole time. 
How he did it for four hours we cannot imagine. It 
Was splendid. He vot out of the tr neh at 7 a.m.— 
and I eannot think how he managed to do so—but 


did not leave the spot until his company was relieved 
We vot him on to a stretcher and carried him to the 
Field Ambulance Hospital, but I deeply regret to say 
he died there the same evening 
John Nixon Horsfield was t 


and p ipu ot the 
hame He 


late Fellow ot the Institute Saline 

was educated at the Cit of London School, and 
began his professional traiming the Architectural 
School, King’s College Upo termination of his 


ince and Belgium, 
fathers othee. He 


n the United States, assisting 


articles he traveiled 
and worked as assist 
then spent some time 

In the offices of some of the ling architects of New 


York. 


Returning to England ntered into partner- 
ship with his father, and car ed on the practice with his 
brother after the fathers death 1 1907. He passed 


the Final Examination in [906, and was ¢ lected Asso- 
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clate in the following year. A few years ago he went 
to Paris for a course of study at the Kcole des | iUX- 
Arts, working in the Atelier Duquesne, Rue Maz:rine. 
Until the past two or three years he was a couistant 
attendant at General Meetings, occasionally joining in 
debates on professional and domestic questions. He 
was a ready and fluent speaker—quaintly huniorous 
sometimes, but there was always good sound seiise in 
what he said. In various other ways he took part in 
the activities of the Institute, serving for two vears 
(1911-13) on the Practice Committee, contributing to 
the JouRNAL, and competing for the Prizes and 
Studentships. He was never fortunate enough to carry 
oft any of the latter, but his work invariably attracted 
notice, and was often favourably commented upon, 
His loss is deeply mourned by those who knew him 
intimately, for he possessed a very winning personality ; 
sympathetic, generous, frank, and open as the day. 
He was thirty-two vears of age, and had been married 
to me, two years of absolute happiness,” 


two vears—" 
writes his voung widow. 


Artists’ War Relief Exhibition: Opening by the 
Princess Louise. 

On another page of this issue will be found a con- 
tribution by Mr. Walter Millard [.4.] describing the 
Exhibition now being held at the Institute for the 
benefit of painters and architects who are suffering 
from the effects of the War. The Exhibition, which 
has been arranged by the Imperial Arts League 
jointly with the R.1.B.A., was opened by H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise on Wednesday, July 28th. 

The Princess, attended by Lady Victoria Russell, 
arrived at the Institute at 3 o’clock, and was received 
by a committee* of the two organising bodies headed 
by Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.. President of the Insti- 
tute. Among the distinguished company present be- 
sides those mentioned were Lord Plymouth and Su 
Wm. Lever, and many ladies. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, addressing the assembly 
in the Great Gallery, said: Before asking Her Royal 
lighness graciously to open this Exhibition will 
vou allow me to state very briefly the objects 
we have had in view in organising it. Our main 
object, of course, is to sell as many pictures and 
sketches as possible, and those who still have room 
on their walls now an_ excellent 
tunity of acquiring fine works of art, and at the 
same time of materially assisting artists and adding 
to the War Funds of the Imperial Arts Leagu: and 


have oppor- 





Representing the Imperial Arts League: Mr. Edwin Bale. RL: 
Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A. (Chairman of the War Emergency Fund 
Committee of the Imperial Arts League); Mr. John Lavery, 4.R.A. ; 
Mr. J. Coutts Michie, AJR.S.A.; Mr. David Murray, R.A. ; Sir Wm 
Plender, F.C.A.; Mr. Arthur Rackham, R.W.S.; Mr. W. Reynolds- 
Mr. Harold Speed ; Mr. Arthur D. Rendall, Hon. Se: 
Representing the R.I.B.A.: Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.; Mr. 
Guy Dawber; Mr. Gerald Horsley; Mr. Arthur Keen: Mr. H. H 
Statham; Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A.; Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., 
C.B., R.A. 
Stewards : Mr. L. Rome Guthrie ; 
Webb; Mr. Leslie Wilkinson. 


Stephens ; 


Mr. Herbert Shepherd > Mr. P. I 
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ARTISTS’ 


the Architects’ Benevolent Society. It may be 
objected that this is not a good time, when we are 
exhorted to practise the most rigid economy, to 
appeal to the public to spend money on pictures ; 
but in answer to that [| would point out that money 
spent on pictures is money invested, and at good 
interest, too. The Imperial Arts League is not 
ordinarily an exhibiting body, and is only using its 
powerful organisation on the present occasion to 


| assist painters whom the War has placed in tem- 





porary financial difficulties, and I need not remind 
you that such cases are, unfortunately, numerous. 
Architects are perhaps even more hardly hit than anv 
other art workers. A buyer of pictures can to some 
extent help a painter to continue the practice of his 
art at a very modest outlay, but the employment of 
an architect is a much more serious affair. Many 
architects are, however, accomplished draughtsmen, 
water-colour painters or etchers, and their exhibits 
will show to the public a side of an architect’s life 
with which it is not perhaps very familiar. In con- 
clusion [ should like to thank the Honorary Secre- 
taries, Mr. Rendall and Mr. Redfern, and many 
members of the joint committee for the immense 
amount of work they have done in getting together 
this excellent Exhibition at very short notice. | will 
now beg your Royal Highness graciously to declare 
the Exhibition open. 

Her Roval Highness Princess Louise: I have 
great pleasure in opening this Exhibition, and | feel 
sure that all those who are interested in art and 
architecture will come and assist those who greatly 
need help. And I would urge them to come not 
only for this reason, but also because of the intrinsic 
value of the work to be seen here. 

The Exhibition having been declared open 

The Right Hon. the Eart or PLyMoutnH (Vice- 
President of the Imperial Arts League) said: It is 
now my pleasant duty very briefly to thank vour 
Royal Highness for vour kindness in so graciously 
consenting to open this Exhibition. We know how 
much your Royal Highness has been suffering of late, 
and we are deeply grateful that you should have 
made it possible to be present to-day to lend your 
gracious approbation to the work we are endeavour- 
ing to do for the benefit of those artists who are 
suffering so severely from the present condition of 
affairs. It was your Royal Highness’s interest in 
all artistic work that led us to hope that you would 
be so kind as to come here, as you have done this 
afternoon. On behalf of the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and of the Imperial Arts 
League, I bee you to accept our grateful thanks. 

Mr. Ropert Cotton, A.R.A. (Chairman of the Arts 
War Emergency Fund Committee): On behalf of 
the Imperial Arts League and the War Emergency 
Committee, I beg to second his Lordship’s motion. 
| feel that we should welcome the Princess not only 
ts a Representative of the Royal House, with the 
Influence which attaches thereto, but also because 
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Her Roval Highness has come here, with that mutual 
sympathy that artists have to one another, to enable 
us to aid the artists who are passing through such a 
difficult time. I have also to thank the President 
and Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for their verv kind loan of these galleries for the 
purpose of this Exhibition, and for the charming way 
in which they have aided us in every particular in the 
work of organisation. I should like to explain on 
behalf of the Imperial Arts League that the pictures 
here come under two categories: those that are 
directly exhibited by the artists whom we wish to 
benefit, and those presented by donors—pictures 
which, if they are sold, will go to the funds of the 
League so that more pictures can be bought with the 
proceeds. In this way we hope to aid artists in 
keeping their heads above water during this strenuous 
time. I need hardly point out that a vast number 
of really good artists can only just live decently in 
ordinary times, but under the present difficult con- 
ditions they cannot live at all without some such aid 
as we are now organising. I may say that we have 
many donors of money, to whom we wish to return 
our very sincere thanks. Moreover, we have had 
donations in another way, especially from a lady who 
has sent us a donation of £50 as the proceeds of some 
embroidery work. I feel sure all the ladies present 
will realise what it means, and the amount of work 
which it entails, to obtain a profit of £50 on embroi- 
dery ; and I sincerely hope they will start the same 
sort of work, and send in their cheques for the 
amounts realised. I have now formally to second 
the vote of thanks to Her Roya! Highness for coming 
here to-day. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and Her Royal 
Highness was then conducted round the Exhibition. 

The Princess stayed for over an hour and a half 
looking at the exhibits, and was manifestly interested, 
especially in the architects’ work. The general 
opinion is that a more interesting collection of archi- 
tects’ drawings has never before been brought together. 
The Committee earnestly hope that members will 
visit the Exhibition, and that they will do their best 
to persuade their friends, especially their moneyed 
friends, to do so too. It will remain open for several 
weeks, from 11 till 6 daily (Saturdays, 11 till 4). 


The German Visitation : Sympathy with French Architects. 
The following letter, signed by the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute, has been addressed 
to the President of the Société des Architectes 
diplémés par le Gouvernement, Paris : 
1915. 
Sir,—We, the members of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, beg you to receive and 
convey to your colleagues of the Société des Archi- 
tectes diplémés par le Gouvernement our profound 
sympathy with you, our confréres, and with the whole 
French nation on the wanton destruction by the 
3.N 


June, 
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(rermans of so many examples of French architecture, 
many of which, such as the Cathedral of Rheims, were 
treasured by the whole civilised world as representing 
the highest. possible ac hieven ent of medieval archi- 
tecture. 

It is impossible to express in terms of moderation 
the feelings with which not only British architects 
but the whole of our countrvmen have received the 
news of the ruthless destruction of noble buildings 
which have hitherto escaped the ravages of time and 
the violence of war. 

These acts of barbarism are in themselves another 
proof that the German reality an 
attack upon the common ci\ 
the knowledge of this fact has confirmed the British 
people in their determination to carrv on the War, at 
until the fall of German militarism has 


ageression 1s In 


lisation of Europe and 


whatever cost, 
gained tor Europe some measure of security against so 
intolerable a menace to the peace and happiness of the 
world.—We are. Sir. Yours faithfulls 

Krnest NEWTON President (Bg 


Signatures of the various me? of the Council follow. ] 


A letter in the same terms and similarly signed was 
also sent to the President of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Francais. 

The following replies have been received : 


l 


Socicté des Architectes dipl6 s par le Gouvernement, 


Paris : 22 Juillet, 1915. 

| Monsieur le Préside nt du Royal Institute of 
British Archite cts.” 
MonSIEUR LE PresIpENT,—Les membres du Conseil 
d’Administration de la Architectes 


diplémés par le Gouvernement, sincérement touchés de 


societe des 


la grande sympathie que vous leur témoignez ainsi 
qu’ la nation frangaise en présence des actes inquali- 
fiables commis par les Allemands sur les beaux monu- 
ments de France, s’unissent pour vous envoyer la cor- 
diale expression de leur profonde estime et de leur 
inaltérable amitié. 

Nous 
hordes barbares ne respecteront rien et détruiront les 
| 


éclair de raison de ceux 


restons convaincus, quen se retirant, les 


merveilles qui restent encore entre leurs mains, Car 


est impossible d’attendre u 
qui, proclamant que lhonneur est un vain mot, 


ordonnent l’anéantissement des chefs-d’@uvre pout 
venger leurs insuccés. 

(“est pour cela qu il importe de poursuivre sans 
faiblesse le but que nous nous sommes assigoné, c’est-a- 
dire ’écrasement du militarisme allemand. Confiants 
dans lissue du duel sanglant dans lequel nous avons 
été entrainés, nous lutterons jusqu’au bout pour la 


civilisation et le bon] 


1eur de Vhumanité Et les monu- 
ments que nous éléverons dans le ¢ ilme de la paix célé- 


d Kurope et chante- 


breront la libération ce Ss pe uple S 


ront la victoire. 

Crovez, Monsieur le Président, vous et les membres 
de votre honorable societeé, a i x pression de nos senti- 
ments bien cordiaux Le Président 
JACQUES HERMANT. 

. follow. 


Signatures of th pil R Council, d 
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Société Centrale des Architectes 
8, Rue Danton, Paris : le 3 Juillet, | 315. 

MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT ET TRES HONORE Conricirg. 

Au nom du Bureau et du Conseil de la Société 
Centrale des Architectes, nous venons vous ex} ime} 
nos bien sincéres remerciments pour le témoigniave de 
confraternelle sympathie que vous nous avez advessé, 
au nom de I'Institut Royal des Architectes Britan 
niques, a l’occasion de la destruction systématiqie par 
les arméesallemandes des monuments de notre France. 

Le monde entier a été pénétré d indignation ey 
apprenant ces actes inqualifiables de vandalisme 
commis sur les plus précieux joyaux de notre archi- 
tecture nationale et nous vous sommes partic uliére- 
ment reconnaissants d’avoir eu la généreuse pensée de 
vous associer 4 la protestation véhémente et unanime 
de toute notre corporation. 

Veuillez Monsieur le Président et trés 
honoré confrére, [assurance de nos sentiments de 


agreer, 


haute considération confraternelle. 
Le Président de la Société, 
Membre de |’ Institut, 
(Sgd.) Latoux. 


Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of Architects, 

A Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
Architects has been formed by the New South Wales 
Institute, the Royal Victorian Institute, the Queens- 
land Institute, the South Australian Institute. the 
West Australian Institute, and the Tasmanian Insti- 
tute. The objects for which the Council was formed 
are to represent the profession in all matters of a 
Federal character, especially in dealings with the 
Federal Government, and to bring about uniformity 
in Australian practice. The Council held its first 
meeting from the 20th to the 24th of April last in 
Melbourne, when all the Institutes were 
represented. The members of the Council for the 
current year are : 

New South Wales.—Arthur W. Anderson, President 
L.A.N.S.W.; Walter Newman, Vice-President I.A.N.S.W. 

Vietoria.—H. W. Tompkins, President R.V.I.A.; E. A. 
Zates, Vice-President R.V.L.A. 

Queensland.—C. W. Chambers, President Q.T.A.; Charles 
McLay, F.Q.LA. 

South Australia.—H. F. Fuller, President S.A.LA.; C. W. 
Rutt. Vice-President S.A.1.A. 

West Australia—G. Sydney Jones, F.LA.N.S.W.; W. 
Kenwood, F.L.A.N.S.W. 
A. North, F.1.A.T.; J. A. B. Koch, F.1.A.T. 

Mr. Arthur W. Anderson is President of the Federal 
Council, and Mr. Walter Newman, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


above 


Tasmania. 


School of Architecture. 

In connection with the work of the Session 1914-15, 
the following awards have been made in the School of 
Architecture at University College : 


University of London: 


DEPARTMENT OF Town PLANNING. 
Sir Wm. Lever Prizes in Town Planning. Messrs. A. G. 
Wood, H. N. Fisher, L. H. Shattock. 
Sir Wim. Lever Prizes in Architecture.- 
I. Reicher. 
To vi Planning : 


Messrs. H. N. Fisher, 


Certificate.- Mr. H. N. Fisher. 
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REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 


What constitutes a Professional ‘‘ Day ” ? 

The question having been raised as to the number 
of hours which should be considered to constitute a 
professional “ day,” as the term * day ” is employed 
in the Schedule of Charges, the Council of the Institute 
is desirous of obtaining the opinion of members on the 
point, with the view of ascertaining whether it might 
be possible to lay down a definite ruling on the 
matter. Communications on the subject should be 
addressed to the Secretary. 

Professional Conduct. 

The following Resolution was passed by the Council 
at their meeting on the 21st June :— 

That in the opinion of the Council, the Royal 
Institute having adopted a Scale of Profes- 
sional Charges, it becomes the duty of its 
members, when giving advice relating thereto, 
not to weaken the value of the Scale. 

This Resolution will be added to the List of Resolu- 
tions on the subject of Professional Conduct printed 
inthe KALENDAR at page 70. 

Reinstatement of Members. 

The Council have reinstated the following gentle- 

nen as Associates of the Royal Institute :— 
Haines, HersBert (Bedford). 
SaLmon, NatHan THomas (Wokingham). 


Architectural Competitions: Proposed Amendment of 

the R.I.B.A. Regulations. 

The Special General Meeting summoned by the 
Council to consider an amendment of the Regulations 
for Architectural Competitions [KALENDAR, p. 476], 
was duly held on the 5th July, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The second paragraph of the Regulations reads : 
* Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and Allied Societies do not compete excepting under 
conditions based on these Regulations,” and a foot- 
note states that *‘ The Regulations are not intended 
to apply to small limited private competitions.” 

The alterations proposed are as follows :— 

1. The second paragraph to read :—* Members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
of its Allied Societies are only permitted to 
take part in Competitions in accordance with 
these Regulations, which are intended to apply 
to all Competitions other than private Com- 
petitions instituted by private individuals or 
firms.” 

2. The footnote at the bottom of the first page to 

be omitted. 

THe CHAIRMAN moved that the Regulations be altered as 
roposed. 

Mr. Hernert A. Wetcu [A.} seconded. 

Mr. W. GILLeke Scort [F.| asked for a detinition of private 
ompetitions. Would a competition promoted by a church 
ommittee, for instance, be considered a public competition? 

Tue CuarrMAN said he hardly thought so. A public com- 
tition would be one in which public money for the proposed 
uilding was raised by a compulsory levy under powers con- 


ferred by Act of Parliament. When the money was sub- 
scribed voluntarily it would be a private competition. 

Mr. Scotr asked whether it would not be better to detine 
the term so that country members particularly might distinctly 
understand what competitions were barred by the Institute 
Regulations. There had been a great deal of difficulty and 
trouble on various occasions, and members had been expelled 
for not conforming to the Regulations. It could do no harm 
to make it quite clear as to what the Institute considered public 
competitions and what it considered private ones. The 
Chairman’s definition was a good one: would it not be well to 
embody it in the Regulations ? 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp [F.]: Assume that a large firm, a 
company-firm in Regent Street for instance, invited twelve 
architects to enter into a competition for the rebuilding of their 
premises : would the Regulations apply to that competition * 

Mr. FrepeEric R. Farrow [F.|: A better distinction would 
be between “open” competitions and “limited ” competi- 
tions. What the Council probably had in their minds in 
bringing forward the Resolution in this form was that competi- 
tions which were limited to a certain number of invited archi- 
tects were not bound by the Regulations. Those open to the 
profession generally would come under the Regulations. 

Tue CHairMAN: Hitherto it has been the practice to look 
upon limited competitions as being outside the disciplinary 
powers of the Institute. 

Mr. E. H. Woopcock [A.]: It seems odd to restrict the 
Regulations to competitions involving the expenditure of 
public money. A competition may be advertised and un- 
limited, and thus be a public competition in that sense, while 
private funds only are to be used, as might be the case of a 
church committee, or other similar body. Again, the competi- 
tion might be limited to selected architects when public money 
was to be utilised. The Regulations should govern members 
of the Institute and the conduct of competitions in all cases. 

Tae CuainMAN: Let me try to clear up that point. If a 
compctition is open to any architect to compete, the Institute 
considers itself empowered to deal with it. But if it is a 
limited competition—limited to a specified number of archi- 
tects, or architects in a specified district, or specified by name— 
the Institute has not hitherto considered itself justified in inter- 
vening, whether the conditions were considered proper or other- 
wise. The effect of this alteration would be to empower the 
Institute to exercise supervision over competitions instituted 
by public bodies, but limited by invitation or other means to a 
specified number of architects. 

Mr. H. W. Wits [F.] opposed the resolution. He did so, 
he said, with absolute consistency, because although he had 
been on the Competitions Committee many times when it had 
been discussed, he had always declared his objection to the 
proposal. He regarded it as an unreasonable interference 
with private liberty and judgment. In the case of a limited 
competition, the competitor had full information to enable him 
to make a competent decision as to whether the conditions 
were satisfactory. In a competition of a public character, 
where there might be anything from 30 to 150 designs sent 
in, everyone agreed that there should be an assessor, and 
were bound by the Institute Regulations to 
have one. But a limited competition was on an entirely 
different footing. The competitor, for instance, might know 
the people who had instituted the competition ; he might know. 
in the case of a school committee, that they possessed special 
knowledge on the subject, and he might have every confidence 
in their ability to come to a right conclusion. In the case of an 
ordinary public body the competitor might know that the in- 
vitation was intended as a compliment to him, and refusal to 
compete on the terms offered might be regarded as something 
like an insult. Or such a case as the following sometimes oc- 
curred. A small public body felt that they would like to give 
the work to one or two architects residing in their locality. 
They did not like to make a direct choice themselves ; they 
therefore asked two men, either of whom they would like to 
have, to send them in a sketch-design. Supposing the invited 
candidates told them they could not compete unless an assessor 
were appointed, they would probably make a direct appoint- 


promoters 
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ment of someone else. If, in response to the suggestion, they 
appointed an assessor, they would probably say, ** As we have 
to appoint an assessor, we may as well ask everybody to com- 
pete.’ In that way those two men might lose the advantage 
of their connection with a certain locality which had been built 
up slowly in the course of years. He had known many limited 
competitions in which he had been instrumental in getting 
assessors appointed; he had known others in which the 
public appointed an 
assessor in response to any pressure which might have been put 
upon them. | 


bodies concerned would not have 
He thought it might be left to the men invited in 
a limited competition to exercise their own judgment; the 
effect of laying down rules for them would not react to the 
good ol the Institute, or of the profession gene rally. 


Mr. Maurice B. ApAmMs [F.] said he could not see the differ- 
ence between the paragraph amended as proposed and as it 
Oe ee eee, ee rere fee oe 
small competitions it was more necessary than ever to have 


an independent party to call in and advise the promoters. The 
job might very likely be intended for somebody in particular 
and the competition be only a blind, the persons invited to take 
part in it never standing the slightest chance. The difficulty 
about asking the promoters to employ an assessor could be 
obviated at once if it were understood that in such cases the 
assessor would charge only a nominal fee It had been stated 
over and over again at the Institute that assessors should be 
willing in small competitions to assess the work for a small sum. 
Only the other day Sir Aston Webb acted as honorary assessor 
in a small competition for the Lifford village hall at Broadway. 
The plans were sent to him and he was able to decide, probably 


ina very little while, in favour of a design by Mr. Prentice. _ If 
architects, when invited to join in a competition of this kind, 
said at once that they would be pleased to prepare a design, but 
that it would be better for all parties that an assessor should be 


appointed, and assured the promoters that only a nominal fee 
would be charged, then, in nine cases out of ten, he thought the 
promoters would agree ; 
body that the best plans shou!d be chosen. 
of opinion that in these small competitions there was mor 
dubious business going on than one cared to mention. When 
it was a big job, like the Stepney Municipal Buildings, with 170 
designs, no individual stood much chance of exercising any in- 
fluence, even if he should wish to do so. But even after the 
Chairman's explanation he could not quite see the difference 
between the existing clause and the proposed new one, or why 
the matter should have now been brought forward at all. What 
was the difficulty ? In a footnote to the Regulations it said : 
“The Regulations are not intended to apply to small limited 
private competitions,’ but that footnote was proposed to be 
eliminated, and incorporated into the second paragraph. It 
meant precisely the same thing, unless they were going to de- 
fine a little more accurately, as the Chairman had done, what 


for it was to the advantage of every- 
He was strongly 


was a private competition by alluding to public moneys. A 
church committee dealt with public money, just as much as a 
municipal body did. They had to get the money out of the 
public by contributions and subscriptions. The essential 
thing was to ensure that architects were fairly dealt with ; and 
he could not help thinking that in limited competitions it was 
more desirable even than in pubiic ones that some sort of 
independent advice should be brought in, so that some gentle- 
man who had all along expected to get a particular job did not 


necessarily get it. 

Mr. WoopwarkbD said he was led to assume another case by 
what had fallen from Mr. Maurice Adams. It concerned the 
words * expenditure of public money Assume that His 
Majesty s Office of Works invited twelve architects to compete 


for a certain job. Did the Institute say that in that case its 
Regulations were, or were not, to apply It was not only a 
question of fairness in the result of the competition, but of con- 
forming to the other Rules and Regulations, as regards com- 


mission for example, which applied to the Institute. 

Mr. Joun E. Newperry [4.] said that from his point of 
view, particularly in church work, he should oppose the 
motion. It was frequently found that committees desired to 
have a small competition, but they were seldom willing to have 
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an assessor. He remembered a case in which the are'\itects 
who had been invited to compete—there were only three o1 
four altogether—asked the Institute to appoint an as-essor, 
The member appointed agreed to act, but said he would «harge 
the full fee. Church competitions ought certainly to be taken 
out of the definition. 


THe CHarkMan: Not necessarily church competitions, but 


competitions which involve the expenditure of privately col- 
lected funds. 
Mr. A. R. JeEmMett [ F.] said there seemed to be a slight mis. 


understanding on the part of the opposition. The fact that an 
assessor was compulsory would not prevent any man using the 
local reputation which he had laboriously built up to get him- 
self appointed into the competition. But having got into the 
competition, he surely would not wish to offend professional 
etiquette by using his influence to the detriment of his col- 
leagues who were competing. Therefore there could be no 
difficulty to an honourable man in the direction that the 
opposers seemed to think. With regard to the definition of 
what was public and what was private, it seemed to him to 
be wide enough as it stood—namely, all competitions other 
than those for private firms. It covered churches and every- 
thing except private firms. It was, he thought, a very 
clear definition, though the Meeting might not agree with it. 
When a man is acting as trustee for publicly collected money, 
it is, in essence, public money. If in a church competition 
there were some maladministration of funds, the newspapers 
would take up the matter as a public affair and the offender 
would be sent to jail. If there was to be an amendment, hi 
would suggest one that would make the Regulations apply to 
all competitions, private firms and all. He agreed with Mr. 
Adams that it was in small competitions that the Institute 
Regulations were most required. 

Mr. GILLBEE Scotr: Should we not be going a little too far 
if we try to rope in all these other matters, competitions which 
may be promoted by church committees, &c., with money 
which is not, properly speaking, public money, and where the 
definition would be disputed in numerous quarters. 

THe CHarkMan: Mr. Jemmett, I think rightly, corrects me. 
‘Competitions other than private Competitions instituted by 
private individuals or firms ” seems to imply that a hody of 
trustees having control of any moneys subscribed or otherwise 
gathered together are excluded from our exception. So | 
think Mr. Jemmett is in order in correcting me on my defini- 
tion. ‘The matter was very fully gone into by the Competi- 
tions Committee, and that was the conclusion to which they 
arrived as to what the exception should be; that is only an 
expression of their view, which L think is reasonable. 

Mr. Scotrr: Should we not agree to a definition ? There is 
a difference of opinion, and it ought not to be left to individual 
members to decide for themselves whether a competition is 
public or private. Some of these questions are clearly open to 
discussion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is open to anyone to-night to suggest 
revision of the phraseology of this paragraph. If it is thought 
to be too comprehensive, or not comprehensive enough, I am 
prepared to receive amendments. 

Mr. Scorr: My suggestion is that it should be * buildings 
paid for by public funds.” I second Mr. Jemmett’s sugges- 
tion that all competitions be included. 

Tue CuarMan: That is, that the paragraph should end 
with the word “ competitions,” omitting ‘ other than private 
competitions instituted by private individuals or firms.” 

Mr. Jemmerr: My idea was that it should apply to all 
competitions, and I accept any wording which will give effect 
to that. 

Mr. Maurice Apams said he did not think they could carry 
that through. He was rather inclined now to be satisfied with 
the Chairman’s definition. The draft said “* Competitions 
instituted by private individuals or firms.” That was the 
best way to leave it, although he entirely agreed that in all 
competitions it would be better to have an independent 
assessor, if they could get one appointed. But he did not 
think the Institute could insist on an assessor in private 


concerns. If one of the architects invited to take part in 4 
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REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 


privaie competition could say that the Institute was prepared 
to nominate a gentleman to act as assessor, and that he would 
serve for a nominal fee, that would be an enormous gain to 
architects as a body. They only wanted what was right. 
Sometimes it was depressing enough to see what publicly 
appointed assessors would do. But, with all these disadvan- 
tages. it was far better to have an assessor than not. He 
thought it would be very unwise to eliminate what the Com- 
petitions Committee had proposed. This meeting he began 
to see was called in consequence of discussions which had taken 
place on the Competitions Committee, and he hoped Mr. Wills 
would see his way to withdraw his opposition. He was sure 
that Mr. Wills was only anxious to arrive at the same con- 
clusions as those which he (the speaker) had in view. The 
new regulation said “instituted by private individuals or 
firms.” Sometimes such firms anticipated putting up very 
large buildings. For instance, Messrs. Peter Robinson's 
premises in Oxford Street were to be rebuilt, and a “ private ~ 
competition had been held for that very important building, 
but the Institute could hardly have taken upon itself to write 
and suggest to the promoters that they must have an assessor. 
No doubt in this case the best conclusion had been arrived at, 
seeing that a highly esteemed member of the Institute and the 
A.A. had been fortunate enough to secure the commission. 
The Competitions Committee had been very judicious, it was 
perfectly plain there was really much difference between the 
two clauses. A church committee, or a parish-room commit- 
tee, spending money subscribed by the public could not, he 
supposed, be construed into “ private individuals”’ or 
“firms”? ; therefore it was a wholesome change, and he agreed 
that the proposed alteration should be made. 

Proressor 8. D. ApsHEAD [F.] supported Mr. Adams. It 
would be going rather far, he said, to attempt to include com- 
petitions of every kind. There seemed, however, a little uncer- 
tainty in the reading of that paragraph, especially in regard to 
church and school work. There would be some uncertainty 
as to whether the paragraph was intended to apply to that 
class of buildings, because it was difficult to say whether 
they were to be provided for out of private moneys or not. 
He hoped Mr. Wills would withdraw his opposition, because, 
assuming competitions such as he referred to, it was clear 
that the promoters must conform to the Institute Regulations 
and appoint an assessor; and it would be an inducement 
to do so rather than decide the question themselves. They could 
not afford to lose the opportunity of making a selection from 
some half-dozen designs, and they would appoint an assessor 
and pay his fee; all the conditions which Mr. Wills looked 
forward to would be obtained. 1f an amendment were to be 
moved he would suggest it might be strengthened by altering 
the last line. Instead of ** other than private Competitions 
instituted by private individuals or firms,” he proposed it 
should read : ** private competitions instituted by individuals 
or tirms representing private interests.” If he were in order 
he would move that amendment. 

Mr. Horace Cunitrr [A.]: Ona point of order, should not 
the tirst amendment be taken first 7 

Mr. JemMetTT: | would like mine put to the meeting. 

Mr. Witts: Would it not save time to count the number 
of members present ? 1 do not think there are forty,* and we 
are not likely to have any more at this hour. 

Mr. Woopwarp: It is a pity, after we have discussed the 
matter so far, to have to resort toacount. I take it that when 
we commenced these proceedings the meeting was in order. 

Tue SECRETARY, replying to the Chairman: It is in order 
to demand a count at any time. 

Mr. Witts: My feeling is that, sooner or later, this question 
will crop up again, and | believe that whatever this meeting 
to-night passes, in a full meeting you will get that result 
hegatived. 

Mr. Macrice Apams: A count having been demanded it 
must be acceded to ; it would be out of order to goon. More- 
over, in a question like this, which is of a rather momentous 


? 


* By-law 67 requires a quorum of ‘at least forty members” when 


4 professional question is to be voted upon. 
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character, although it has reduced itself to one of phraseology, 
and at this late stage of the session, I do not think, the vote 
having been challenged by Mr. Wills, that we can reasonably 
go on. 

On the direction of the Chairman a count was taken, and it 
was reported that only 33 members were present. The 
Chairman thereupon ruled that the discussion could not con- 
tinue, and closed the meeting. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
Banks and the Building Act. 
15 Bishopsgate, E.C., 19th July 1915. 
To the Editor, JooORNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—lIt will interest bank architects in Lon- 
don to know that I have succeeded, on application, in 
getting the following reply from the London County 
Council : 

* That the Council in the exercise of its powers 
under Section 207 of the London Building Act, 1894, do 
consent to alterations at Road, Brixton, without 
complying with the provisions of Section 74 of the 
said Act, as shown on the plans submitted with the 
application.” 

Certain conditions follow as to doors, &c. 
would vary in every case. 

I should add that the premises were to be wholly 
occupied by the bank as office and residence—no part 
was to be let off. That would, of course, be quite 
another story, and introduce an entirely different set 
of conditions.— Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Bropie [F.]. 


which 


Alien Enemy Members. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton in 
your issue of 26th June cannot be permitted to pass 
without comment. 

When the Institute found itself unable to expel its 
alien enemy members many of us were grievously 
disappointed. A certain sense of relief has now been 
afforded by the decision to delete their names from 
the KaLENDAR. Let it be remembered that the 
R.I.B.A. in electing these gentlemen as Hon. Corre- 
sponding Members conferred upon them an honour. 
Individuals compose a nation and make the nation 
what it is, and these alien enemy members are in- 
dividuals assisting to compose nations which have 
demonstrated to the world their inability to maintain 
any honours except those of their own peculiar brand. 
It is unthinkabie that we, a learned Society holding 
our Charter direct from His Majesty, should tolerate 
association, however remote, with the enemies of our 
King and country. 

Mr. Crompton argues that the relationship, so far 
as we as a Society are concerned, “ is personal, not 
national ; individual, not representative”; and he 
talks about a * fair trial.” The former argument is 
granted. This life-and-death struggle is very “ per- 
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sonal,” for most of us have loved ones engaged in 
fighting the enemy. As to giving our enemies a fair 
trial, Germany’s trial at any rate has already taken 
place, and she stands condemned before the world. 
The * Court of Justice ” has been Belgium. [tis useless 
to argue that one or two of these alien enemies may 
protest. They are all tarred with the same brush, 
and if we wish as a nation to keep clean and whole- 
some we must avoid in the future all things Austro- 
Our action 
It is just and right, 
and I am confident it has the support of the majority 
Faithfully yours, 
G. Scott CocKRILL [A.]. 


German as we would avoid the plague 
is neither poor nor ungenerous 


of our members. 





Charles Edward Mallows; Joseph Arthur Reeve. 


Mr. Cross’s appreciative notice of our friend Charles 
Edward Mallows prompts me to add a word in accord. 
To my thinking, and I feel sure I am not alone in 
this experience, * magnetic ” just applies to his per- 
sonality, and affords a hint of the sunny brightness 
and energy that seemed always to emanate from 
him. Throughout the wide circle of his friends the 
recollection of this sunny quality in Mallows will 
assuredly remain undimmed 

It was his brilliant draughtsmanship that early 
distinguished him amongst architects of his day ; 
but, as Mr. Cross observes, he was later on to develop 
powers of design of far deeper import, whilst none the 
less brilliant in their way. Of him as a good friend 
and as a good architect, I will only say now, in all 
sincerity, ** He did his bit.” 

Mr. Wilsdon’s notice of my old friend, J. A. Reeve, 
carries me back to the days when he was engaged on 
the painstaking survey which he made of the Foun- 
tains Abbey ruins, commissioned by the late Marquis 
of Ripon; for, then it was to him that I owed my 
first real lesson in reading an old building from the 
structure itself. Leading me on from the investi- 
gation of one elementary fact after another, such, for 
instance, as the hang of doors in their openings and 
the levels of floors, noting in which jamb the hooks 
were held and by what means each floor had been 
carried, incidentally he initiated me into fundamental 
points as well, such as the prevailing system of setting- 
out the work by bay-units, of which the spacing 
and so, at length 
I left the place with a vision of something beyond 
the bare ruin, with some dim notion 


of voids and supports gave proot ; 


Vague enough, 
of the building in 
occupation by those for whom it had been devised. 


no doubt, raw beginner as | was 


It was several vears afterwards that Reeve joined 
small circle of twelve 
members, to meet from time to time. an Architects’ 
Round Table. 


with others of us in forming 


I may safely ass« rt that the nine sur- 


vivors of this little band will ever bear in pleasant 
remembrance their happy association with Joseph 
Arthur Reeve. WALTER MILLARD [A.]. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 


Preliminary. 
The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for regis- 
tration as Probationer R.1.B.A., was held in London, 
Bristol, and Manchester on the 8th and 9th June. Of 


the 80 candidates admitted, 36 were exempted from 
sitting, and the remaining 44 examined, with the 
following results :-— 


Centre. Examined. Passed. Relesated 
London . . ‘ 27 18 9 
Bristol : ‘ - 8 5 3 
Manchester a ‘ 9 5 } 

44 28 16 


The passed and exempted candidates—numbering 
together 64—are as follow :— 
Arrcuison : Henry Maynard, 4 Buxton Road, Brighton 
Auuison: Frederick William Harforth, 36 Harehills Avenue, 
Chapeltown Road, Leeds. 
AnpErRsSON : George, St. Giles’ House, Norwich. 
ATCHLEY : Max Heriot Nevil Cuthbert, 23 St. John’s Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
Ayers : William Cecil, 77 Ryan Street, W. Bowling, Bradford. 
BarBeR: Norman Arthur, Vicarage Avenue, Derby. 


BaTEMAN: John Ambrose, 56 Constantine Road, Hampstead 
BENNET?:: Harvey Ernest, 5 Douro Villas, Cheltenham. 
Benson: Christopher Augustus, * Cartlett,” 47 Pentre 


Street, Grangetown, Cardiff. 
Booru: Harry Ernest, 29 Sydney Street, Brighton. 
Brown: Charles Robert, 2 Provident Place, Colchester. 
Burkitt: Cecil, 3 Westbourne Road, Barnsbury, N. 
Byrom: Richard, 223 Tottington Road, Elton, Bury, Lancs. 
CHAaupHURI: Arya Kumar, “ Laleham,” Clarence Road, 
Clapham Park, 8.W. 
Cross: Walter Edward, 132 Richmond Road, Dalston, N.E. 
Davies : David Owen Harris, 81 Calabria Road, Highbury, N. 
Evans: Leslie Maurice, 21 Forster St., Ashted, Birmingham. 
Fie_psenp: Henry, Mason’s Arms, Ackworth, Pontefract. 
FisHER : Nancy Cooper, Kirk Villa, Church Row, South Ascot. 
GoLpTHorP : Alfred Reginald, 30 King Cross, Halifax, Yorks. 
GreEN: Allan, 3 Denby Mount, Oakworth, near Keighley. 
Harpy: Ernest Harold, 21 Belle Vue Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 
Harris : Samuel George Stanley, * Mons,” Constitution Hill 
toad, Parkstone, Dorset. 
Harvey: James Macgregor, 8 Beaumont Gate, Dowanhill, 
Glasgow. 
Haywoop: Algar Arthur Newton, 15 Farm St., Mayfair, W. 
Hotiipay : Albert Clifford, Parkfield, Gildersome, Leeds. 
HotirncswortH: Christopher Raymond, Manor House 
Offices, Barnsley. 
Honeyman: James Maclaren, H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 
Hucues: Eleanor Katherine Dorothy, Beaufort, Hengist 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Jepson: Reginald, Ireton House, Rose Hill Street, Derby. 
Jones: Colin Lancelot, Oaktields, Cwmbran, Newport, Mon. 
Krtty: Stephen Stanislaus, Walmer, Sutton, co. Dublin. 
LAWRENCE: Fredk. Orchard, 1644 Aigburth Road, Liverpool. 
LawrENcE: Henry Matthew, 22 Marmion Street, Tamworth. 
Lawson: Edwin Maddison, 2 Ivanhoe Terrace, Chester-le- 
Street. 
Lewis : Ernest Wamsley, “ Kia-Ora,” Icen Road, Weymouth. 
MARSHALL: Thomas Leslie, “* Oban,” Hills Road, Cambridge. 
Mepp: Henry Alexander Nesbitt, The Vineyard, Abingdon. 
Morcan: William Thomas, Queen’s Hotel, Castle Street, 
Maesteg, Glam. 
Morrow: Leslie George, ** Brent Lodge,” Berkhamstead. 
Nariern: James, c/o J. Burnet & Son, 239 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 
Nosie: Charles, 9 Parsonage Road, Withington, Manchest« 
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THE EXAMINATIONS 


PapworTH: Henry William, 5 Gall Road, March, Cambs. 

PeevER: George Henry William, * Caradoc,’ Percy Street, 
(treenfields, Shrewsbury. 

Pire: Horace Victor Walter, 13 Elm Grove Road, Ealing. 

George Reynold Hubert, 17 Brynmill Crescent, 
Swansea, 

Rose: Kenneth Woodhouse, The Mount, Halesowen. 

ScHOFIELD : Herbert Walter, 20 Haldane Road, Fulham, 8.W. 

Suaw: Robert Philip, 26 North Bridge Street, Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire. 

StateR: Cyril, Municipal Offices, Babington Lane, Derby. 

Somerser: Douglas Forbes, Public Works Dept., Suva, Fiji. 

STEVENSON: James, Gateside, Ayr, N.B. 

SrrisLina : Herbert James, 80 High Street, Slough, Bucks. 

Tanner: Charles Puget, 110 St. George’s Terrace, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TaYLor : George Swan, 40 Balsusney Road, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 

TREHARNE: Abraham. 13 Shelone Terrace, Briton Ferry. 

Vine: Christian Courtenay, Park House, Exeter. 

Wappicar: Arnold, Laburnham House, Pool Street, Bolton. 

Warp: Frank Vaughan, P.W.D,, Suva, Fiji. 

Warp: Victor Ernest, * Seacroft,’” Westcross, Swansea. 


ROGERS : 


| WestGarTH: Silas, ‘* Allansford,’’ Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 


Waite: Francis James, Bannadon, West Avenue, Exeter. 
Witrtams: Alun, ‘ Brynheulog,”” Ogmore Vale, Glam. 
YarpLEY: James Howard, Rathmore, Stourbridge. 


Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.1.B.A., was held in London, 
Bristol, and Manchester from the 4th to the 11th June. 
Twenty-one candidates entered, with the following 
results :— 


Centre Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
Londoa 5 8 
sristol ; ‘ ‘ 3 2 1 
Manchester ; ; 5 2 3 
21 9 12 


The passed candidates are as follow, the names 
being given in order of merit :— 
P= Prob ition>r. 
Pate : Arthur Thomas [P. 1913] ; 34 Alderney Street, S.W. 
Francis: Bernard Thomas [P. 1912]; “* Michigan,” Watering 
Hill, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
Jounson: Henry Andrew [P. 1911] ; 
Harwood, Blackburn. 
Warwick: James Guy [P. 1912]; 103 Park Road, Peter- 
borough. 
Toop: Harold Edgar [P. 1912]; Hart’s Cottage, Almonds- 
bury, near Bristol. 
BannisteR: Harry [P. 1914]: 65 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, 
S.W. 
WiveBAuM: Goodman George [P. 1911]; 13 “ Shiplake,”’ 
Calvert Avenue, Bethnal Green, N.E. 
MetcaLFE: Harry [P. 1913]; 173 Shear Brow, Blackburn. 
Eves: James Albert [P. 1905]; 14 Nightingale Square, 


Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


The Vicarage, Great 


The number of failures among the relegated candi- 

dates was as follows :— 
A. Principal Styles and General History of Architecture 1 
Bl. Simple Applied Construction ; ; : . 8 
; 8 


B2. Theoretical Construction 
(l. Historical Architecture : 
a) Greek and Roman ‘ ‘ 2 
(4) Byzantine and Romanesque . —— 
c) French and English Gothic . : _— 
(d) Italian, 'rench, and English Renaissance . — 
2. Mathematics and Mechanics 1 
J. Design 5 
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Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers, having produced satis- 
factory evidence of their training and qualifications, 
were exempted from sitting for the Intermediate 
Examination, and have been registered as Students : 


Dey: Birendra Nath [?. 1913]; 36 Otago Street, Glasgow. 
(Government C.E. College, Sibpur.] 

Duama: Bhanwar Lall [P. 1913]; Consulting Architect’s 
Office, Bombay. [University of Allahabad.] 
Forp: Thomas Francis [ *. 1912]; 36 Hanover Park, S.E. 
GouRLAY: William [P. 1913]; 2 Balmoral Terrace, Queen’s 
Park, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of Architecture. ] 
Harpy: Thomas Charles [P. 1913]; 15 Carmichael Place, 
Langside, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of Architecture. ] 

HoNEYMAN: James Maclaren [P. 1915]; H.M. Office of 
Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. [Glasgow 
School of Architecture. | 

Lawrence: Frederick Orchard [P. 1915]; 1644 Aigburth 
Road, Liverpool. [Liverpool University. ] ; 

Lovy: Ethel [P. 1913]; 11 Ladbroke Terrace, W. 
College. | 

Napier: James [P. 1915]; c/o J. Burnet & Son, 239 St. Vin- 
cent Street, Glasgow. [Glasgow School of Architecture. ] 

SHaw: Robert Philip [P. 1915]; 26 North Bridge Street, 
Bathgate, Linlithgowshire. [Edinburgh College of Art 
and Heriot Watt College. } 


[King’s 


In accordance with the special concession granted 
by the Council to Probationers on military service 
who are candidates for the Intermediate Examination 
and whose Testimonies of Study have been approved, 
the following were also exempted :— 
Bartow: Smith [P. 1911]; “A” 
Corps, Aldershot. 
Berry: Harold [P. 1910]; ‘ Knebworth,” 
New Barnet. (Queen Victoria Rifles.) 
Burveicu, Harold [P. 1911]: 7 Priory Road, West Hill, 
Hastings. (University of London O.T.C.) 
DantEL: Thomas Llewellyn [P. 1909]; Bryn Dovey, 37 Cran- 
brook Park, Uford. (Royal Naval Air Service.) 
Eaton: Alexander Robert Charles [7?. 1904]; 203 Neville 
Road, Forest Gate, E. (Bedfordshire Regiment.) 
Hati: Daniel Carby [P. 1911]; Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 
(Army Service Corps.) 
Haut: Herbert James [P. 1913]; 104 Cornerswell Road, 
Penarth, 8S. Wales. (Glamorgan Yeomanry.) 
Hatt: William Basil [P. 1909]; 33 Carlingford Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (Royal Fusiliers.) 
Hore: William [P. 1908]; 37 Beverley Terrace, Cullercoats, 
Northumberland. (St. John’s Ambulance Brigade.) 
Hunt: Reginald [P. 1911]; The Homestead, Sunningwell 
Road, Oxford. (Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry.) 
Jarvis: Harold Edgar [P. 1911]: 62 Blacker Road, Birkby, 
Huddersfield. 

Larkin: Horatio Edward Arthur [P. 1914]; 71 Peel Street, 
Kensington, W. (13th County of London Territorials). 

MacKenzie: Frederick Wheatley [P. 1908]; 20 Oakwood 
Gardens, Seven Kings, Essex. (Middlesex Regiment.) 

MANsFIELD : Roland Edward [P. 1912]; ** Torquay,’’ Torquay 
Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. (Royat Engineers. ) 

MartinDaLe: Christopher James Fawcett [P. 1904] ; 
Side, Garden City, Carlisle. (Royal Engineers. ) 

Mercer: John Frederick Lees [P?. 1911]; 11 Park Mount, 
Revidge, Blackburn. (Royal Engineers.) 

Ramspen: Eric Alfred [P. 1912]; 27 Hyde Terrace, Leeds. 
(West Yorks Regiment.) 

Reep: William James [P. 1912] ; 11 Theresa Street, Blaydon- 
upon-Tyne. (Royal Naval Air Service.) 

{EES : Frederick William [P?. 1911] ; 1 Lan Park Road, Ponty- 
pridd. (Royal Engineers.) 

SHIELDS: George Darnley [P. 1912]; 258 Otley Road, Brad- 
ford. (Royal Engineers.) 


Company, Army Service 


Station Road, 





Moor 
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Smitu, Arthur [P. 1909]; 19 West Hill Road, Luton, Beds. The number of failures among the relegated 
Royal Engineers. ) | . y* 7 . 2 > M, 
” Meat ‘ , dates in the Final Examination was as follows 
Taytor: John Alexander Cl I ’*, 1909}; 29 Queen . ete ees 
‘ as ie slg 
Street, Oldham. 10th Bn hester Regt.) : % ign 
WuakF: Henry Francis [P. 1913 | tman Street. Hul B. Construction— 
Ss e ‘ CIS i UO 1TMe ‘ eeu, . y . 
ont Mavis Eeeatnes ; (1) Foundations, Walls, Roofs, &e. 
, Las ( AS veg ( ; Ae ; P (2 _ P S Pp 
Wuite: Raymond Charl 1913): 6 Bierton Hill, Ayles- 2) Iron and Steel 
bog: acl ee : Hygiene ; , : : . 
he ea ; Properties and Uses of Building Materials 


WILL Ss: Perey Jam Py. 3 rn ni e mn . ; : 
ss 7 J ‘Mex » Carmarthen Ihe Ordinary Practice of Architecture 
Welsh Regiment. The Thesis — 
Woop: Thomas Spences 913 1wthorne House, es Fl 
Handsworth Wood Roval Field rtillery. ; : 
visits , , The Final: Designs approved. 


Final and Special. The Board of Architectural Education announce 


The Final and Special Examinations were held In that the designs submitted by the following Students 


London from the 24th June to the 2nd July. Of the have been approved : 
) 


52 candidates examined. : i 1, and the remaining SUBJECT XXI. 

25 were relegated. T uccessful candidates, given a) DesigN For A BanpsTaNnD IN A PUBLIV 

in alphabetical orde) re ¢ OV Brandon: C.J. Hutton: L.D.H. Tranmer: 

Apams: Perey Joyce Dartnall: J. A. Kellock: A. D. Tubbs: G. B. 
Day: N. F.C. Munguia: G. Wilkinson: F. 


Woodford, Essex : > , . 
Axprew: Harry [S. 1912]: 56 Whitefriare Hul Duncan: R. A. Reixa: F. Woodhouse : Pf. G. M. 


3ALSARA: Pherozshah doo1 Special]; 6 Highbury 4) DesiGN FoR A HostEL ror MALE STUDENTS 
Place, Highbury, N ON A DETACHED SURURBAN SITE. 

BENNETT: James 1s 1914]: » Messi John Burnet & Son, Sunter: M. C. Vinden: G. 
239 St. Vincent Street. ISZOW Taylor: R. V. Wilson: J. 

Bruce: Reginald [Sp a oldenhurst Avenue, Nort! 
Finchley, N. 

CATCHPOLE : Edgar Goodin 1908 | ; 46 Christchurch Street. pate = 
Ipswich. MINI IES, X\ II. 

Duncan: Alexander McLa } Rahoy, Lenzie, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Francis: Eric Carwardine 191] l4st lrew Mansions, 
Dorset Street. \W 

FyFE: James Simpsor 
Eeclesall, Sheffield 

HorRNiIMAN: John Henry 190° cssrs. Stevens 
Gregson, 32 Victoria 

LoweEtH: Sidney Harold 1913]; 6 owns Park Road. 
Hackney Downs, N.E 

MacLatRIn: Robert W im wu}; 8 Mecklenburgh 
Street, W.C. Auck 

MELDRUM: Percy Hayman [S; eis /a ecklenburgh Street, 
W.C. [ Melbourne. 

MircuetL: Cyril Hawthorn 19141; co Messrs. Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, Ltd., 24/25 pper Thames Street, E.C. 
| Auckland, N.Z 

MusmMan: Ernest Pau r[S. 1912] ; 27 Upper Phillimor 
Place, Kensington, 


NicHoLs : Charles Edwin 1911}; Rectory Farm, Ecking- ot > 
ton, Sheffield. 1. The second paragraph to read :—** Members of the Royal 


Pack: Charles Lancashire 1907/|: 28 St. George's Street. Institute of British Architects and of its Allied Societies 
Primrose Hill, N.W = are only permitted to take part in Competitions in 
accordance with these Regulations, which are intended 
hulme, Mancheste1 to apply to all Competitions other than private Com- 
RoBEeRTSON ; Manning Durdin [S. 1911]; 50 Norfolk Sq., W. a petitions instituted by private individuals or firms. 
Rosprxson: Alfred Douglas [S8. 1909]: The Abbey, Thorpe-le- 2. The footnote at the bottom of the first page to be omitted. 








\t a Special Gencral Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-law 65, and held Monday, 5th July, 1915, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-President, in the Chair; 
20 Fellows (including 9 members of the Council), 13 Associates 
including 2 members ot the Council), and 1 Licentiate, the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 21st June having heen published 
in the JouURNAL were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Professor 8S. D. Adshead [ F’.], acting in the absence of the 
Hon. Secretary, announced that Lieut. John Nixon Horstield, 
o! the Royal Naval Volunteer Division, Assoc/ate, elected 1907, 
had died of wounds received in the Gallipoli campaign, and it 
was resolved that the deep regrets of the Institute for the loss 
of its gallant Associate be recorded on the Minutes, and that a 
message expressing their heartfelt sympathy be sent on behalf 
of members to his widow. 

The Chairman having announced the object of the meeting 

viz., to consider an amendment of the Regulations for Archi- 
tectural Competitions—moved that the following alterations 
proposed by the Council be made in the Regulations :— 


ReivE: Thomas [S. 1908]; Glencairn. Erwood Road. Levens- 


Soken, Essex. Mr. Herbert A. Welch [4.] having seconded the motion, a 
Sayer: Harvey Robert |S. 1905]: 3 Havelock Road. West discussion ensued. in the course of which Mr. A. R. Jemmett 

Marlands, Southampton |F.] moved as an amendment that the Regulations be so 
*TsKEKOSHI: Kenzo ; 160 Brompton Road, S.W altered as to be applicable to all competitions, including those 
TurNER: Albert Isaac [S. 1909]: 65 Wilmington Gardens. promoted by private firms. ‘ 

New Barking, Essex. Professor Adshead proposed that the concluding words of 
WALKER: Harold Frederic! 13}: 13 New Street. Dorse the paragraph should read: “ other than private competitions 

Square, N.W. instituted by individuals or tirms representing private 1n- 
Warprov: James Hast / 3 Mecklenburgh Street. terests.”” 

W.C. [Melbourne Mr. Jemmett’s amendment being about to be voted upon, 
Wititams: Enoch [S. 1908] : 50 Canada Road, Cardiff Mr. Herbert W. Wills [¥.] questioned whether the quorum 
Youna: William Cecil [S. 1910]; 19 King’s Drive, Heaton vequired under By-law 67—viz., 40 members—was present, 

Moor, Stockport and suggested a count. 

The Chairman directed a count, and it being reported that 
* Under a special Regulation t ntleman, being a foreign sub- 33 members only were present, the Chairman closed the meet- 
ject and not eligible for membership, will be granted a Certiticate. ing, the proceedings terminating at 9.10 p.m. 
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